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ONLY COUNTRY LOVE. 


CHARLES GARVICE, 
AUTHCRE OF 


“Love's Christmas,” “ A Gipsy Peer,’’ eic., etc. 
a 
CHAPTER I. 
Turn we from garish joys of town 
To rippling stream and verdant down; 
Let us forget the follies of the gay 
And join in rustic merriments and play. 
Love is full sweet, though on the village green 
Its slaves first learn all that the word doth 


mean. 
Life hath its joys and meds for rustic hearts, 
Nor does it scorn to pierce them with its darts. 
Let us, then, see, if only for a while, 
Lafe’s drama playedin true bucolic style. 


My dear reader, if you love the country, the green 
lanes, greener trees, simple pleasures, and simpler but 
true-hearted folk, take my hand—we have wandered 
many @ day ere this and through strange lands, 
therefore you may trust me—and I will take you 
from the giddy world into the sylvan shades and 
sweet repose of a great farming county. 

‘Lhere, if it so please you, you shall look upon as 
pure and “high-minded a love as that which our 
great-forefather felt for our great-foremother. 

There you shall find women who can still blush 
and men who have not yet discovered that truth is 
2ontemptible and honour fit only for slaves. 

_There, ’midst the smaller occurrences of such re- 
tired life, you may learn perhaps some greater liking 
for unfashionable people, and twist the phrase 
“only country love” to a new meaning. 

With this preface let us proceed to Paine Holt, 

Farmer Holt was the squire of Rubywood. 

Rubywood was the west portion of an agricultural 
slope of land lying amongst the southern hills of 
Bucks and Berks. 

Farmer Holt, had he wanted to sell Rubywood 
Farm, its premises and tenements, with the land 
pertaining, would have described it as a land flow- 
‘og with milk and honey, and, allowing the neces- 





[A DOMESTICATED FAIRY.] 


sary makeweight for metaphorical description, he 
would not have spoken far from the truth. 

The land of Rubywood was good—arable and 
pasture. There was no more comfortable home- 
stead than Rubywood House in England; the Holt 
cattle carried the highest price in the Monday Sher- 
wood market, and the Rubywood grain always rated 
at sixpence a bushel more than the neighbouring 
growers’. 

The reason for all this lay in Farmer Holt himself 
as much as in the excellence of his land. He was 
Squire, as we have said, but he disdained, or at least 
ignored the title. The appellationof “ Farmer” 
smacked in his ear of the majesty of ‘‘ Emperor.” 

“T’m a farmer, that’s what I am,” he would say, 
striking the thick oaken table in his dining-room, 
‘and I’ll trouble you to call me that. ‘Squire’ is 
for them as likes it ; I don’t. My father was Farmer 
Holt before me, his father was Farmer Holt before 
him, and if Farmer was good enough for them I’d 
like to know why it ain’t good enough for me!” 

Farmer by name and nature, no man threw him- 
self so heartily into the routine of his business, no 
man put so much of himself into his work as did 
Farmer Holt. 

* Want a thing done give it to somebody else and 
pay another man to stand by and watch him not do 
it. Want a thing done well do it yourself, or stund 
by and see that it is done.” 

On this principle Farmer Holt walked through 
life, sowing, reaping, breeding, shearing, selling. He 
always did what was to be done himself, or saw 
that it was done. 

At six o’clock in the morning, if you were within a 
mile of Rubywood, 4 on the hill that rose like a 
bear’s head behind the homestead, you would see 
Farmer Holt tramping across the twenty-acre, 
waking his men up in the straw yard, or oversee- 
ing in the threshing-barn, as surely as you would 
see the smoke winding away from the broad chim- 
neys that struggled ugh the roof of thatch. 

eing such a man, so firm, so steadfast, so 

thorough, it was not to be wondered at that for ten 

iles, and much round Rubywood Farmer 
Holt was esteemed and respected. 
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Great county magnates, when they came fluster- 
ing down from smoky London to canvass the dis- 
trict, went hat in hand straight to Farmer Holt, to 
beg for his vote and interest; and, if they were 
Tories, they got it; if not, if they happened to be 
rascally Whigs, or scoundrelly Radicals—as Farmer 
Holt called them—why, they stood a very good 
chance of something more substantial; say in the 
shape of a cart whip or the great pump in the straw 


yard. 

Though hard featured and sharp of eye, sharp 
too of tongue sometimes, he was kind of heart, 
om his people, man, woman, and child, loved 


m. 

When they were strong and able he made them 
work, and hard too; but when they were old, down 
in sickness, or weary with trouble, he shielded, 
helped, and comforted them, like the true feudal 
lord he was. 

Agricultural agitators—if there were any in the 
days of which we write—were careful to avoid Ruby- 
wood, and so, perchance, avoided, at the same time, 
the horsepond on the village green. 

Farmer Holt’s portrait, done in oils, most seav- 
crably, hangs in the parlour of the “‘ King’s Arms,” 
and if you want to see the man you cannot do better 
than consult it. 

Rather short, rather stout, rather good-looking, 
but very, very firm; red of complexion, with clean- 
shaven face, and a mouth that shows some sign of 
grim humour in the little curves at the corners; 
eyes clear gray, and oh, so sharp! Manyand many 
a skulker has wished those eyes dim or asleep, when 
the farmer’s hand awoke him from a nap in which 
the far-seeing orbs had detected him. 

One of the old school in face and dress. A dark 
blue cut-away coat forms his upper garment, gaiters 
serviceable and of fawny hue, and irreproachables 
of that style which Lord John Russell declared be- 
longed exclusively to the squirearchy. 

nie Holt was a a < y B man, and of all his 

ssessious he rated his daughter, Muriel, the 

ighest. 

She was this farmer’s “‘ woldest and wonly daugh- 


ter "indeed, his only child, and, next to his farm 
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perhaps before it; her father lovediher best of; all 
things on earth. 
There is no picture of Muriet Holt; so» wemust 
imagine her. 
Please, then, to fancy a maiden of meditm Height; 
neither thin nor adipose, but of true, maidenly sab- 
stance, a fair, oval face, with well-formed mouth— 
though rather large, as- all: ve mouths are— 
small, dainty Cupid bows are for wax dolls and 
women without ideas—a straight, aquiline nose, and 
eyes very dove-like,and:yet i int sss 
picion of mischief; eyes with just that twinkle in 
them that proclaims their owner not quite dove nor 
altogether magpie, but a description of medium 
which no bird hath yet been. ‘ 
Those eyes, to say nothing of the expressive 
mouth, had done great execution at Rubywood, but 
they had as yet, like talismanic: charms, preserved 
their mistress from harm. 
Muriel Holt:had a heart—that faot'the eyes were 


bail for—but-it was as yet alliherown, and tho pros news for thie: Dexter 
swains had cried, and town gentlemen had si ‘ ~ 


tears and upheavings:ofrtheymanly- breast w 
in vain, 

Muriel-was heart whole and invulnerable to any 
of the darts which love had.as yet fited at her. 

Mrs. Holt had died five:years 
Now Muriel-kept house for her father and was cal 
** Mistresa’’ by. the servants, and. obeyed as sucii 
pray nearly as implicitly as.was the farmer him- 
sell, 

In catalogning my hereine I had forgotten.to add 


that she possessed tliat great rarity. ttys 
musical voice—speaking yoiee,s,L.mea richni 
delicions:to the ear-as thia simgingyone ; andithat she 
had al¥that graeewshich/ .youtltewhen it 
is addeditonstreny: . 

It was a-revelatiomandacdiberal-educatiom to th 
finer senges:to see thimyoung, gi herr duties” 
the breakfast tablexandi ther aan has stroden 
into-thasemallip ing |; 
room-aéthe farmyp I lia hat 
in = to loolteatiien:. _ ia 

was afine spring:morning; thesumpoenr 
in throughthe windowandlitup the goldensbrenzed 
a Wee hair.. at i aie 

ss y i. ner said: father. ‘ ‘you: ase 

fresh agit fields:’”’ 


‘‘ That's: a. poor complitzent, 
Muriel; shiewing lemwhite, even:teeth:thirough her 


gates off red coral. ‘ The. fidlds: amet rathemdinby:| rente 


after thermains,’” 


‘* Dirty!” oxclaimedtitiie fathers, 
stout beecthohain withi a: passive: force: thas wo 
have smasiiedifirn itammof ' lense | to 
smithereens:: ‘Dittgyl! renever- lage. 


‘The loam’s as pre ~ Would ye-have it 
ary as road dustand perish t’ grain? Where's that 
loafing Jane o’ yours? She anear broke my shins 
with her coal-scuttle again. Drat the girl! she'll 
never: a done: till she’s: broke my: neol;.1 dot be-. 
lieve.’’ 

- a made a gesture of annoyance through ‘the: 
smile, 

This. Jame, alluded to so irataly, was a: new: 
housemaid, who had contracted, presumably at lier 


Jast. place; an inveterate habit of depositing: the-| | 


coal-scuttle in; unlikely places while she+ran:on: 
other business. 

The farmer knocked his shins against or stum- 
_ over that coal.scuttle on theaverage six ‘times 4 
a day. 

** And wear’s t’! bacon?” 

“Here, father,” said Muriel, lifting the cover 
from:a dish of that comestible, which smoked: not: 
in thin, tissucy rashers but in good, solid, stomach- 
comforting slites, which the London Cookney 
knoweth not of. 

The farmer helped himself to a huge slice-of the 
ham, then as bountifully served’ Muriel, received 
his oup of coffee with a “ Thank ee, my dear lass,” 
and set to: work heartily as @ man’ should’do: who 
has been trudging over thick fields for two hours: 

tera @ pet canary, chirped loudly and cheer- 


ally. 

Snip, Muriel’s dog—who could do everything bat 
speak, and only refrained from that beeause’ he 
knew that if he exereised hisdatent! talent Farmer: 
Holt:would.put him to.:work directly sat: up and 
begged, and oceasionally gave vent-to a sharp, dis- 
mal howl, 

The-fire crackled andthe kettle hissed in:accord ; 
all was:harmony and’ comfort. 

_ Presently the farmer‘looked up’ftom the demoli- 
tion of the bacon, andy wiping‘ his mouth on an 
immense crimson silkthandkerohief that-would have 
served as a flag for’a mataddr in'a: Spanish bull- 
tight, said : 

** Lass, I just met young Heatherbridge.” 

Simple words, yet Muriel’coloured at them; 

Young Alfred: Heatherbridye lived at-tle: Howe; 


and was one of her lovers: 
“And what had he: to 
Bay ??' 


after Muriel’s birth.:|‘can:féel, lassy 
ledi}: “Weal, don’t knowyfather. 


. fidthier;!”* limag ied} | 


Sat 


** Holt like the-sailor’s parrot, a qniét%one,, but TE 
dunno whether he thinks the more. But Hie’s w 
“straight youth and’s’ says what he has tosay plen- 
santly; not like. that Cockney, chap in t’ cottage, 
who never: opens lis ugly’ month. “somes 
foreign word or fly-away expression that nobody 
understands but himself.” 
in Muriel blashed; for the:same reason. M&.- 

Calcot.. Vandike was another,of..her.lovers., 

‘My. Vandike is very pleasant too; fatiier,”” said 

The farmer growled. 

“Yes, soft and silky, like that new gown ogame 
I hate your fine London gentlemen, all purr like-a 
tom-cat and snigger like a: barn-door.rosster:. Give 
me another cup.of. coffee, dearlass.!”" 

‘“* Andso Mr, Heatherbridge hadmottiin 


“Oh, ay, I’d forget ; that Lomitnscliapiput it ont 
o’ my head. Young: Heatherbri news-—right: 
- The: Holmelé: 


“You don’t cay” oxolaimed: Miunioh |“ After 
maining empty. sow ongd! P ; ’ oldin 
how gladit must bel” 

“ Sufi. and. nonsense!’ Dive think the old house: 


like a human: . 


tiieyroan ; houses andrcarts:and. churches : 
old—they: loakis so 


sort,. especially, whism: they're: 
knowinge.’ 
She laughed mereilpptiien ran on bili 
i hervodd.fancy : 
h ““Teok: yitolme now: be aes 
seem to thimkicthe old diateatai n 
axe eyes.crying and:that tlie cid dewpoiflitehingemis: 
= mouttivsqueaking outs W: 5 
f in med? Please; sonmrokiedy, 
ive langheeawalithrew. h Ha obbein sh 
———_ i 
» "yeu. strange headplases,. Wdertitiiaiayon 
va mata w _— 
‘purrin: Himoy 
old Hol th Het hel" 
tiat’s. one: off ties fiptish,. yous Hamer M 
Vandi  Anaiso vt 
ee nad’ 
“Tet ushopew itesmnt comes.’ 
“enema! responder Holt: 
‘“Mniiwho. lias taliemit;. fasion?” 
‘omannlipetirnemeodt Leigh?” 
ab 
“s tee rr 


: Treckons| 
him such. He-comes:ffometho north. His father 
and mother a’ just died there-” 

“ Poor young-mar!’™ said’ Muriel; softl}, her piti- 
ful héart.fail of sympathy diteatl ye: 

** Ay, died andibit: bimmato’bumith; they.sayyanih4 
his ‘taking: the Hélme provesit’? 

Muriel: nodded;’ 

‘“Tormake a living: there-one: meed*towworls-hirrd;: 
father; you say ?”” Lif dine 

‘Ay; morn, noon and: night) lass,;’” replied:tie: 
farmer; standing up’ with! his ‘back tovthe firerand 
turning over the leaves of the Agricultural Almanagx 
 Morny noon andaight.: It's a: poormladey anno + 
bodysever':prosperedithere: OlaSeroggins starved: 
the land, the timber which the. Dexters: wonit cut 
down’ cumbers the ground, and’the sheds ain’t fit: 
for a jackal, leave alone-a kindly heifer.”’ 

“ Poor young man!” said Muriel) agaém: : “ And‘ 


when is he coming, father?” 

““F don't know, young: Heatherbridgo'met Him in 
the market yesterday; and ‘heanentioned: accident: 
ally thathe’d taken the Holmeand ‘meant to be a‘ 
nejghbonr.’” 

‘Ts he good looking ?” asked! Muriely. 

“T didn’t’ askt' Heatherbridge,” said:-the farmer: 
drily,; “We: don’t’ ask the colour ‘of other men's: 
eyes, or if their mouths: are cut: ow ‘square; we 
leave that to your kind, lass. Besides, whatdoesit 
matter to ye if he be'good looking or ill favoured ?”’’ 

“ Nothing, indeed, father,” laughed! Marick “only: 
that as I shall-see him; no doubt, every time T put 
my head out of door or window: I'd’ rather he were 
well favoured. Another‘cup of coffee?’ Na?’ Then’ 
I'll ring for Janes | You'd: like: a strawberry: roly- 
poly pudding: to-day, father?” 

“ Ay, lass, anything. Now, girl,” this: to». Jane; 
*doee take that confounded: souttls /out’o” of the: 
doorway. Doee-ever fall over it younself; I wonder ?’ 
Na, I’ll go bail yon don’t, or yo’d/havewmore’ regard’ 
for other folk’s-shins.”” 

And with a sharp. nod’ of his+hesd* out strode’ 
Farmer Holt to‘count off twenty sleep’ for’ next 
day’s market: 

Muriel tripped’ off tothe kitéhen, -relléd’ up’ the’ 
sleeves of her dainty morning dress'to’ the-elbows 





“Yes,” said Muriel, 
** Nopmuch,” said tiiofarmery with ashortlangh. 





Presently there came a¢tap at the Kitchen door, 
foHowediby ansuplifting of ths latch,.and finally 
the appearance ofa good but rather~ -looking 
face in the opening between door and lintel. 
ie ‘I come in ?” said the visitor. : 
**Oh, yes,” on Mariel, “if you are.not afraid of 


flour, Mr. Vandike. 


- 


Lord velvet-clad body in by means offa.pair ofdong 
egs. 

Mrz. Vandike, as Mr-Holtdescoribed:him;.was-an- 
artist. He was staying at the cottage attached to 
the town farm, as that pottion af the Holt establish- 





ig to say fort 
himself,’’ remarked Muriel.-: ““‘S@amwe-2” 


of her-white, shapelyarms, and plunged“with great *| 
fervourand earnestness into’the-composition of the-|‘ 





etrawberry roly-poly. 





‘ment-which was.si 


in was 5 

pesos ta: paint mee he for ~" 
icturedtmlers; but in reality to loaf.abou' 

with! i and: make too- 


artisti ea Muriel. Holt. 
““T’'m not affaid of —. Miss a _ 
ing againstia-pro) near ‘the window; 
ing Ppa re *T'm yaad afraid of 
, and, mind,that’s ssapiingy more. appears 
on the surfaeew. I Kaoweseme:swells who would 
irather face 


gumpowd bertiiemas flour 
joially when morning park.’” 
_ Muriel pai ; of the dough: 
f looked | ovens: Hismey him with, a 







“ Revels hee tye ig — Aan borg words: 
yon use, MésVandikév! 
mean:to in don, 
‘fow 


 “Albet —_ quizzi 
fulé 


‘and | 
Byvore! [think you ages alwagwlanghing at me.. D 
rf , Wi 





rea pietureyypu-would'maked’’ * 
+? #aberemny ambition. 
: Telreateenplacendateriiraede. e tae 


, ai ~ ” ae h: 
<deticiousy akadow! Béailj;; Mise Holt, a you cath 
Le 
‘are moaning: 1 pda fandike.”® 
mo rognish) smile, she: dropped: him as& constiayy. 
$Bpr'! etelbme om<your 

hi y 5 here's piece toning: 


4 


me, ‘ 

is quite threadtare, you have-waramt.quite, 

qniteome! a 
Miay-Vandyke-sighed and lau ’ 

“Wl; really, Mise-Holt, it’s the truth, and 


you don’t know how hard it is to refrain from 


sketching you. But, there, you have forbidden me, 
haven’t you? and I cannot but obey. By the way, 
how do yow get the jam into that padding ?» Hem 
Ah! I sec. How absurd, of course—spread it on like 
that and then roll it round, Of course. I shan’t 
be so ready to laugh next time: hear-the anecdote 
about King George wondering how the apple got 
into the.dumpling, I say, I’m: sorry, Mrs. Holt is 
savage about that pig.” : : 

t: “ What pig?” queried Muriel, spreading out the 
pudding cloth. : 

“Oh, don’t you know? Au wretched»pigr-onerof 
those black little dev—I mean fellows: thas squeak 
about the straw yard:: He- got out’ samehow: or 
other, and finished up a pot of paint I’d'pat outside 
the cottage toair. It di ed. with him.it seems. 
Very rum that though, isn’t it? I thought. pig 
could eatanything!’’ é 

* Save the: stuff’ you compose: your pictares’ of, 
Mr. Vandike,”’ said; Mariel, demurely, . 

) “ Ah, you’re quizzing me again, I really bélieve,” 
muttered 
—I beg: his: pardon, Farmer Holt—thinke:itjhard 
for his: pig’to die, and so: to. me—to: meywho 


am with despair at the-loss:of ‘my-only pot of 


sierina, my-only pot, and this is how’many miles 
from/Eoudon ?” 

* What emer is TI don't khows. What: dovyou 
use it ‘ 

“Trees! No ; cowsand’that sort of thing” ' 

‘Oh, come,” said Mariel, consolingly* there are 
différent'sorts of cows; you know. Youmust<paint: 
them ail red-and black and white, till'some more’ 
sienna comes down. I thought’siennawasasort of 
medicine.” 


My Vandike groaned: What's pity it was-tliat — 


this beautiful Phyllis was-not more artistic: 

“ Ant now you've done?” "he said; as'she tied the 
pudding-up ; ; oh 

“ Now I’m going: to ‘boil’ it?”said* Mariel, “and 
thenit'll be donetoo.”’ oer 

* Amd'then Farmer Holt will eat it‘and it'will be: 
done For,” said the London wit. 
Muriel lawghed. 
“ N6,” she said, “not four; but‘are!’”” 
“ Oltycome,” he retorted, ‘you've beat:me: af 


And tle owner of tle Head® conveyed it and: liis- 


the artist: exquisite: ‘ Well, the squire. 


puns/-Latm’afraid- of you. Willyou comeinto th’ - 
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gardon—the larke area and’ souvittg ? Do icome4 
or One® {* 
~, No,” she said, shaking ‘her heady‘ I’mttoo 
—besides,” glancing through the window,“ ; 
Mr. Heatherbridge-coming up’‘the: pathy dhe:will! 
keepyou company. Good-bye.” | ; 

And with a merry lavgh.she ran! from thekitehen, , 
and so gave both her lovers the ship. . 


CHAPTER Ii: 


evens ane 
speak too col urs 
If I mention love's devoted flume, 
Thou say’st I speak too boldly.’ 

Mk. AL¥Frep* HEATHERBIDGE was master of the” 
Howe, and farmed about nite’ hundred 'acres,some 
of them running parallel withFarmer Holt’s. 

Nine hundred ‘acres representia tolerable capital,’ 
therefore: Mr. Alfred might be considered.a wealthy; 
man, a8 men went.in that.agricultaral district, and 


in every» way.am. eligible suitor: for, Miss Muriel’s j ; 
d. 


hand.. , 

Generally the match was considered as.. as 
made, but.as yet; though Farmer. Holt have 
no objection to the arrangement, Mr. Heatherbridge 
had not asked Miss-Mauriel for her opjnion, andthe 
young lady.was so diseréet and uhcommuniaative 
that it was. impossible: to ‘guess what-opinion she 
held, 

Between Mt. Vandiké and the 
of course thére‘wasmo love lost.’ 

The artist called the young farinér a man without 
ideas, and thé young: farmer called the painter a 
loafitig thanufacttter of ‘daubs? 

This morning'they nodded amdkmiléd && meh dd 
who dislike:  other"'and ‘ate*yet compelléd to be 
polite; and Mi. Vandike, as hé *sttetéhed’ himself 
and prepared to vaeate hie position; said’: 

‘Fine mornings Farmer Holt'sout——" 

“Trwant to see Miset H 
bridge, thinkimg:Mir. ‘ ike migat shave 
information tilheawas asked:for titi, 

“ And she’s. vety busy,” sait bhieastixt;t “Just eden 
away: ‘upstairs, Hope yowumiay geérhdre: Good’ 


young, ‘landowner 


morning; I’m goitgyte maken stuiy ob» theseold'} 


beeches: Glorious. lightacndss thé! topsoo Ohy!!I: 
forgot - though, you.don’s! gq;im-for «that sort -of: 
thing,” and, with 
one, the London dandy strolled away,. 

Mr; Heatherbridge, very red im the face, and niut+! 
tering “ Confound): thats j ¥80 i 
‘Study,of’the beeehes!?. His. i 
enon 

“No, she: beant,sir,”. replied Jane, smiling, at. the» 
absurdity of ‘the question, potisidering. thmeragieas. 
her misttess had’ been up the wide chimney,.Mr. 
Heatherbtidge could ‘not*have failed to have scen 
her had-shé in the’ kitchén. 

“Will you tell her I want+-that is, I’ should like 
a word with her?” — 

“Yés; I'M tell'her,’” sad! Jane, and; leaving Mx. 
Heathérbtidge’ standing ‘at the poet she'tan up- 
staits té’acquaint her young-mis of ‘thé arrival’ 
of lover'No/2? i 

“Oh, dear; sighbd Mtrieh,** Twish'they wouldl"t' 
come in the morring when l’nt 6d bitsy, If’s‘tather 
nicdin ‘the aft je of can séw and 
workvon'while'they arefidgeting? bht ‘in the‘ morn;’ 
in~ol! Jane;-don’t:you think govif'l'say I'm 
very ‘busy ?”” ; 

“That: I'm! sure’ he won’t/.iniss;’” said ‘Jatie,’ 
shalting:her head, “I knowitsbythdSoolke of “hit, 
Besides; he’s just rumagainst Mr. V amdikep and t's: 
made‘him angry like. He \do»ldédl= as obstinate as’ 
theold.piebald pig!”’ 

Muriel laughed. 

“There, l'll.see: him,and dé yousmakethis ‘bed! 
If I don’t come up in-fiveminutes, call mer-loudly, 
mind,” and, laughingat theobstinacy ofthe human 
er ae pig, she ram down ¢hié-house staivs into the 


itchen. 
Mr... Heatherbridge came forward with-his: hnnd 


irs 


outstretched and ‘e look: of undisguised adniiration |/. 


on his still rather flushed faee. 

“T’m afraid. I've .called..you away2-I'm afraid: 
you're busy, Miss Holt ?” 

ue lam rather,” she said candidly,, bitt mot 
coldly, 

“Oh!” he saidy.then, smitten with lovers’. ner 
vousness, hesitated,strack his leg,with his'walkiag- 
stick, looked at the ceiling,and then, as if, in.des-. 
pertition, at: her waiting, faee'again. ‘I’ve looked) 
inabont the calf,’”” he said. 

“The calf?” she repeated. What calf ?” 

Then, seeing “the ‘look’ of ‘great disappointment 
which*her forgetfulness had' produced, .she added, 
quickly: 

“Oh, I'rémembér. Thankyou so much.” 

. “Yes, it’s dding well;' and‘ looks ‘healthy, and. I’ 
Just'came in to say thhtT’vé driven itinto the yard, 
ané@‘if'you will be kind endugh t6 aeedpt it-—" 

“Oh; thank you; that I ‘will!’ ‘seid Muriel; ae- 
cepting the giftas freely as it'wits'offéred! ‘ How 


very kindof ‘you) -Sush a® dear ’pretty-colourdd ‘| * 


thing, and an Alderney too. I did so long for ‘an’ 


W 


| to-changeyour 


” Saidblyourig! Heather 
kept'the 


.& coolaodybutian aggravatingy] ; 


“Now? said Mr. Heatherbridge; eagerlyv: 

“ Well). no; not! thisaminute,” said’ Muriel, know~ 
ing or dreading: if: she ran down: torthe yard with’ 
Mr. Heatheérbridge to! see the gift: thats shemight 
say good-byerto! all work: for: the remainder! of | thie: 
morning... “ No, nobdireotly,; .I amat work. |; You 
wou'émind, will: you?, Eather’s. gone dowa to the: 


sh 
( But..(Mr.: Heatherbridge had not.come to.’ sep: 
# father,” and he.stood staunghlyand stared at-her; 
¢, “Tid hoped you svould come down, Miss Holt, for 
iL wanted:to saya .word toyou.” 
leant against the table and looked up into. 

his face. .As,yet shee hadino idea of what the some-+ 
thing vas. . , p 

* Yes3’ she said, and'then quickly, “‘ Oh, will you 
not sit dewn, It is se rude‘of me mot to have asked 
you before.- Do.sit down.” 
So\Mr. Heatherbridge very unwisely . sat déwn, , 
for to commence & proposal on. your feet and-then. 
) ition is to lose thé thread of your 
argument: Bésides, you areata disadvantage sitting 
in: a ‘low chair ‘and looking ‘up’ pathetically. ‘at‘a 
girl's’ bright fave three feet above’ , 
1) Mi} Heuterbridge felt: this, but he 

He had come down to the» house 
Say the momentoussomething; ~hait inclined ; 
but Mr. Vandike, and) Mr. Vandike’simpudence, 
had tilted the balance, and now he was determined 
to go through with itand snatch his mistress from 
every such jackanapes. 
', “I wanted to say something to you,” “he;com- 
menced. “Indeed ”’—(indéed was a favonrite word 
with Mr. Heatherbridga)—‘ indeed td ask you a 
question. Mu—I mean Miss Holt—carmot you.gudess 
‘what it is P” 

Indeed Muriél’could; and she’ ‘turned firat’ ‘hot, 
then cold. ; 

‘Was the man actually going ‘to.ask hor’ to’ miirry 


him ? 

” With the rapidity/of .a., flash..of, lightning Bhe 
‘asked herself the:question: - 

**Do I love him?’ 
'' And with like rapidity.wasshe herself answered : 
* “No, youdonot’”” 

She stared at him with apained expression grow- 
‘mg on her face, whioh intensified:as hé, continned, 
rising now, and so’ bringing, ,his. good-looking face 
rabove hers. , ; 

* Muriel, I came td ask ‘yon thé wnat Sepeecont 
question a young fellow°can ask’a girl. @ have 
known each otherfor a great many» years—no,/not 
that exactly, for of course you'rd nett Very’ ol4d—not 
old at all, indeed /’. he stumbled». “I mean ‘to! say 
that we have knowm,!eaeh other:'sinte: we were 
children. Weknonwreach other's: témpers,.and we 
know each other’s—that, isjnot? faultsy fér you 
jhaven’t any-—-”? ° 
“§ 4 Muriel shook; -her: head.sadly, but.wery de- 
cisively. 

“And I came to ask -you, .remembering; all this, 
ifiyou think you could——” . : 

“Miss Muriel! Misa’ Muttél!?" shtidked “the 
obedient Jane. : 

Muriel blessed *thesiniple' hantinvaiden fron? her 
very heart, and, drawings long! breath, putout her 
hand to stop him. 

' “Forgive met: Don't say"any more!’ Letme go 
back. Jane is calling+sh wants me *peridps.” 
tS wént ‘very much agsinstilidr ‘to 'tell) a-direct 
falsehood, though; like~most*women;‘she did not 
seruple at.the whiter kind of. deception.), Let me. 
please: I—I——”’ atc 

“ Miss Muriel! Miss. Muriel!”’shoutedthe duti-) 
ful Jane. rv a 

“There, I* mast. go!” said Muriel,and, witha. 
pleading: glanve for forgiveness, .she darted’ away. 
from him’and sped up the staircase. 


evened.’ 


like’a sensible young many walked'out. 

“ Little’ witeh,” he muttered. “I” don’t’’know * 
whether she loves’me or she doesn’t. Thought’ she 
didn't; at‘ first, but’ then’ girls are’so coy! Atmt 
Betsy ‘says ‘they ‘wanta lot of wooing’: ant thier’ 


instead of ‘bolting... Little witch! Oh; I’ feel*ail 
tighti: She can’t make a' better match, and I've got’ 
‘the old boy von‘my side too.: Yet I‘ wish she’d say 
ges; then I could come it overthat idiotof axpainter.’ 
‘By Samson, when I have got her I'll-let héreunder» 
stand: I/want her'to: give the cold: shoulder to such’ 
chaps; as’him... There he. is, the idiotj: making’a 
study ofthe trees... Trees and horses and:cows on 

canvas! He’d bea: better manif he'd got ‘enn imhiss 
pocket,” “and, with a sneer, quite lost upom thie 
attist,.. who. was. wrapped up in» his work; and 
whistling; the scenery) out. of - countenance—Mr.. 
plogpnerneaaan trudged past..on. his way to. the 
Holme, : 

' As for Mariel she sank upon the newly.made. bed 
‘and gasped for breath. 

Alfred Heatherbridge had actually, asked her to be; 





‘his wife—or very nearly! 


sewere: How very:kind.of you. I'lrum down and 4! 
see ” 


‘{nctined to |‘ 


Mr. Heatherbridge sighed, put onhis hat, and, | 


she’d have given me me“ ho” straight’ away;,|*’ 





i: Wihat-was-to'come of it ?:' How could she say-no ? 
‘and yet she felt that she could not—nay, would not 


say yes, 

| And her father ?.. Though she.had never mentioned 
ithe subject directly;or-by way of hint, still she had 
& presentiment that.a “‘ Yea’’ would please him and 
a “No” give him disappointment. 

“And yet.I can’t say ‘ Yes,’ can I, Jane?’ she 

sightd. 
. “What! to,° miss?” queriéd “Jane; who, utterly 
ignorant’'of her mistress’s thoughts, had been 
standing“ surveying her, and wondering why she 
should ‘be ‘so beantifal whilé other folk—she her- 
self, for instancewere so'plain. 

“To—nothing; there;'run ‘away;'girl. I'll tidy 
the room and—and-——” 

, Herevas Jano took her departure ‘she broke ‘off 
and burstinto silent tears. . 

“Tears; idle tears,’’ says .Tonnyson, and: very 
thougktlessly. No tearsareidle ; to womenthey are 
the channel for:ths relief: of all sorts. of oppressive 
vagarids ‘and’ passionateemotionss Tears are wo- 
man’s best weapons, and in séme-cases+-Constance’s 
for instance—her' greatest-charmy “l'ears are good 
for fretfal: children :and sulky, women, but to men 
they:are more ‘agonizing than\the:speam.thrust of a 
Roman centurion. 

When .the tears were over and;therflushed cheeks 
dried Miss Muriel attired herself .properly:and put 
on’ her. hat. 

She’d go and sée the calf, before she.sent.it back, 
for of. course shé’d send.itback.; she wouldn't 
throw Mr. Heatherbridge’s love back to him and 
keep hid love offering. 

Looking ,marvellously’ pretty and fresh in 
dainty, yet well-worn. hat and .twéed. cape, 
tripped’ over the farm court and into the yard. 

Yes, there was the'calf, ard very lovéable and ‘ac- 
ceptible it was. 

She" stoked its neck and kissed‘ it nose; mur- 
muréd'‘a‘* godd-bye,”"and then; with’ a’ sigh, wan 
dere# through’ the: lane’ of’ well-stocked ‘barns and 
weather tight outhouses on to the’avente. 

6 averiie’ was* the pride’of “Rubywood! and 
Farmer Holt'valued its possession very’ high] y—the : 
mdré ‘highly for that possession’ haviity baw flaw.’ 

Itrwas' not‘an exelisive right‘of°way.'to Ritby- 
wood, but served as a high ‘road tothe Heélinw, whiok 
lay -inevthe: hellow !to the ‘left *of! Painier* Holt's 
farms: 

Soldongihad: the Holme been ied that) 
Farmer Holt had grown:to: look .apon the broad 
elm4sheltered road asi entirelychisrowny and: had» 
almost forgotten thatseon another manis carts and: 
wains,‘eattle ands: must be-driven;down its 

Muriel passed into the avenue, and looked up and 

own At. ; 

Mr... Heatherbri: might. be» stilb, lingering 
about,and it behoved;her to/berearefalofihim;: She 
did not. want. to, fall into the hands of:fer tor- 
meéntor. , ‘ 

The other.swain ‘was lostin. his picture.and dead. 
tol his, mistréas’s near proximity... 

Seging, the coast. clear, Muriel made. her ‘way, 
with Snip at her ‘heels, to a. green-lane which ran 
ta to tlie brook and’ was a favourite. walk’ of 


ers. 
At'thé’ end of it by ‘stariding ‘on’ thestile she 
cduld ‘ge6 both Rubywood and the Hdlme. 
One looking~so* prosperons’ atid. wéll-td-d6, the 
pidated: 


, her 
she 


other ‘so déserted ‘and dila) 
At the-stilé ‘ste stood dn*tiptob’and lookbd’at' the 
two plaées; and; listening to’ arr ‘unhinged sliutter 
that flapped against thé ‘walls of'the- enipty ‘farm- 
house, she naturally fell to thinking of” it'and its 
new 0 
“ Poor young fellow,” shesighed/ “ How'lonely 
andaniserable-he ‘willfdel; hisomother*and father 
just dead) leaving, his native placed and ‘old friends 
nd coming to such a dreary, uncanny place*as that, 
T wonder? : 


She got offthe,stile'as she spolte amd« broke off 
buddenly, for close ‘at her elbotv,.so ‘close: that he 
made. her stavt, stood a gentlenian; young, tall; and 


‘grave -looking,. 
, (To be continued.) 


— 








¢ My Guizor’anp tTiHe* Empress’! EvcErsxre.—M. 
Guillaume Gaizot, by the intermediation’ of a 
huiesiér;’: has’renewed the offer of a ‘sum of ‘money, 
96,000f:, to thé Empress Eugénie, at the residence 
of My Rouwher; in’ Paris, as‘ repaymént' of principal 
and ‘interest of the sum of 50,000f., given to the said 
M. Guillaume Guizot by the Emperor Napoleon III, 
in 1855, It will be remembered that a ‘similar tender 
jvas previously made by~ the late™My Guizot, the 
father, and refused bythe Empresey The huissier 
presented himself the other day at M. Rouher’s resi- 
dence, and first inquired of the ex-minister whether 
he was! willing to accept service of a copy of the 
prooés-verbal of the tender, or whether it would be 
necessary to serve the same upon the Hmpress her- 
self. at Chiselhurst., M:.Rouher accepted'service, and 
the regularity of the procedure being thus assured 
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the huissier went on to ask if M, Rouher was em- 
powered to accept payment in the name of the En- 
press, to which M. Rouher replied in the negative. 
Record of this refusal having been endorsed on the 
procés-verbal, the official then withdrew 





MARVELS OF MAN, 

White the gastric juice has a mild, bland, 
sweetish taste, it possesses the power of digesting 
the hardest food that can be swallowed. It has no 
influence whatever on the fibres of the living ani- 
mal, but at the moment of death it begins to eat 
them away with the power of the strongest acid, 

Tiere is dust on sea and land, in the valley and 
on the mountain top— there is dust always and 
everywhere. The atmosphere is full of it. It pene- 
trates the noisome dungeon, and visits the deepest, 
darkest caves of the earth. No palace door can shut 
it out, no drawer is so secret as to escape its pre- 
sence, Every breath of wind dashes it upon the open 
eyo; which yet is not blinded, because there is a 
fountain of the blandest fluid in nature incessantly 
emptying itself under the eyelid, which spreads it- 
sel; over the surface of the eyeball at every winking, 
and washes every atom of dust away. This liquid, 
so well adapted to the eye itself, has some acridity, 
which, under certain circumstances, becomes so de- 
cided as to be scalding to the skin, and would rot 
away the eyelids were it not that along the edges of 
them there are little oil manufactories, which spread 
over their surface a coating as impervious to the 
liquids necessary for keeping the eyeballs washed 
clean as the best varnish is impervious to water. 

The breath which leaves the lungs has been so 
perfectly divested of its life-giving properties that 
to re-breathe it unmixed with other air the moment 
it escapes from the mouth would cause immediate 
doath by suffocation ; while, if it hovered about us, 
a more or less destructive influence over health 
would be occasioned. But it is made of a nature so 
much lighter than the common air that the moment 
it escapes the lips and nostrils it ascends to higher 
regions, above the breathing-point, there to be rec- 
tified, renovated and sent back again, replete with 
purity and life. How rapidly it ascends is beautifully 
exhibited any frosty morning. 

But foul and deadly as the expired air is, nature— 
wisely economical in all her works and ways—turns 
it to good account in the outward passage through 
the organs of voice, and makes of it the whisper of 
love, the soft words of affection, the tender tones of 
human sympathy, the sweet strains of ravishing 
music, and the persuasive eloquence of the finished 
orator. 

If a well-made man be extended on the ground, 
his arms at right angles with his body, a perfect 
circle will just take in the head, the finger ends and 
the feet. The distance from “toq to toe” is pre- 
cisely the same as that between the tips of the fingers 
when the arms are extended. The length of the 
body is just six times that of the foot; while the dis- 
tance from the edge of the hair on the forehead to 
the end of the chin is one-tenth of the length of the 
wiole stature. 

Of the sixty-two primary elements known in na- 
ture only eighteen are found in the human body, and 
of these seven are metallic, Iron is found in the 
blood; phosphorus in the brain; limestone in the 
bile ; lime in the bones; dust and ashes in all. Not 
only these eighteen human elements but the whole 
sixty-two of which the universe is made have their 
essential basis in the four substances—oxyyen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen and carbon—representing the more 
familiar names of fire, water, salpetre, and charcoal). 
And such is man, the lord of the earth—a spark of 
fire—a drop of water—a grain of gunpowder—an 
atom of charcoal! 

But, looking at him in another direction, these 
elements shadow forth the higher qualities of a 
diviner nature, of an immortal existence. In that 
spark is the caloric which speaks of irrepressible ac- 
tivity ; in that drop is the water which speaks of 
purity ; in that grain is the force by which he sub- 
dues all things to himself—makes the wide creation 
the supplier of his wants and the servitor of his 
pleasures ; while in that atom of charcoal there is a 
diamond which speaks at once of light and purity, 
of indestructible and resistless progress. There is 
nothing which outshines it ; it is purer than the dew 
drop. “Moth and rust” corrupt it not; nor can or- 

dinary fires destroy it; while it cuts its way alike 
through brass and adamant and hardest steel. 








_Dsatu or Canon KincsLEy.—The Rev. Canon 
Kingslvy, after a long and painful illness, expired at 
noou on Saturday, 23rd January, at Eversley.’ He 
was born at Holne Vicarage, on the borders of Dart- 
moor, Devon, June 12, 1819, and was educated at 
home until the age of fourteen, when he became a 


student at King’s College, London, whence he re- 
moved to Magdalen College, Cambridge, where he 
gained a scholarship and several prizes, taking a 
first-class in classics and a second-class in mathe- 
matics. Mr, Kingsley had mixed much with work- 
ing men, as may be inferred from his “ Alton Locke,”. 
and had taken part in various efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of the working classes, to such an ex- 
tent as to have earned the name of the “Chartist 
Parson.” He distinguished himself as a dramatic 
and lyric poet, the “Saidt’s Tragedy” having been 
published in 1846, and was the author of several 
novels. He wrote “Phaeton: Loose Thoughts for 
Loose Thinkers,” published in 1852 ; “ Hypatia, or 
New Foes with an Old Face,” in 1853; “ Alexandria 
and her Schools—Lecture,” in 1854; “ Westward 
Ho!” in 1855; “Two Years Ago,” in 1857 ; “ Mis- 
cellanies from Fraser’s Magazine,” in 1859; “ The 
Water Babies,” 1863; “The Roman ‘and the 
Teuton,” lectures delivered at Cambridge, in 1864 ; 
“Hereward, the Last of the English,” in 1866; 
“The Hermits,” in 1867; “How and Why?” in 
1869; “ At Last: a Christmas in the West Indies,” 
2 vols., 1871; and various volumes of sermons. He 
was appoiuted Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge in 1859, and after resigning 
that post was made Canon of Chester in 1869. 








THE COTTAGE BY THE RILL. 


Wuen I sit in the gloom of the twilight, 
And the streets grow empty and still, 
I dream of the green old bill-sides 
And the cottage by the rill. 
I can see the daffodils blowing 
About the doorstep low ; 
And the fragrance of clover is round me, 
Whenever the breezes blow, 
And I am lonely no longer 
As I dream of the long ago. 


I can see the face of my mother, 
And hear the click of her chair, 
As she rocks by the open window, 
With the sun on her silver hair ; 
And I stretch yearning hands toward her, 
And cry “I have missed you so!” 
And then she kisses me, calling 
The name that I used to know 
When there was no hint of sorrow 
In the dear old long ago. 


And I see the face of my father - 
As he sits and ponders o’er 

The truth of his Saviour’s teachings, 
From the book of holy lore, 

Then he calls to his children kindly, 
As the sun is sinking low, 

_Snd reads them some sweet old chapter 
Whose truth he would have them know ; 

And it seems as if Heaven came near us 
In the days of the long ago. 


I hear all the dear old voices 
And the patter of little feet, 

And I dream that the world has vanished, 
As the old names I repeat, 

And see all the dear old faces 
That the angels in Heaven know. 

Ah, me! It is only the mem’ry 


Of the dear old long ago. E. E.R. 








A LARGE turpentine farm, covering sixty thousand 
acres of land, is to be opened in Georgia. 

CuaR.es D’OrLEANS.—The Comtesse de Paris 
has given birth to a son, and it is announced that he 
will be named Charles d’Orléans. His brother, who 
was born at Twickenham in 1869, bears the title of 
Due d’Orléans, 
t}NeEw Town ResipDENCE oF THE Dux or Nor- 
THU MBERLAND.—The Duke of Northumberland, who 
has been deprived of a town residence by the sch 
for extending Cockspur Street to the Thames Em- 
bankment, has purchased the mansion which Baron 
Grant is building at Kensington. 

Tue CHANNEL TuNNeEL Company —The Channel 
Tunnel Company have given notice of their intention 
to apply to Parliament, during the ensuing session, 
for power to take lands at the foot of the cliff in St. 
Margaret’s Bay, about three miles from Dover, in the 
parish of St. Margaret-at-Cliffe, and all the beach and 
foreshore between Ness. Point and Coney Burrow 
Point, for the purposes of their undertaking. Should 
they succed the works will be immediately pro- 
ceeded with. 

A Curtous Fosstt.—A fossil discovered by M. 
Sismonda, and preserved as uniquein the University 
of Turin, has been determined by Professor W. 
Schimper to be Annularia sphenophylloides, a plant 
likely to have been aquatic, Only one group of verti- 
cillate leaves was preserved, converted into anthra- 





granite of Mont Blanc), broken off from an erratic 
mass, and its presence in such a situation can only 
be accounted for by assigning an aqueous origin to 
the protogine. 

TYPHOID aMoncsT Pigs.—Mr. Broad, a veterinary 
surgeon of Bath, reports that typhoid fever in pigs has 
been very prevalent in that neighbourhood for some 
considerable time, «He states that he has lately been 
called to examine 150 cases, the greater portion of 
which occurred within the space of a fortnight. 
Eight out of eighteen pigs recently bought in the 
Bath market died within a week or so from typhoid. 
One of the most prominent symptoms is a yellowness 
of the skin, more or less marked with reispots. Mr. 
Broad pronounces the disease highly contagious, 





THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 
Tux Emperor's death took place on the 12th ult. 
To the nations of Europe the Emperor of China is 
but a dim image of distant barbaric splendour, per- 
sonally not even a name, for hardly one out of ten 
thousand Englishmen could have told yesterday how 
the ruler of the most populous empire in the world 
was called or what was the name of his father before 
him. It is possible, however, that in after times the 
period of this young Emperor’s reign may have a 
great historical interest—not indeed for anything he 
has done, but as the period when old things began to 
pass away in China and a new age opened. The 
last twenty years have seen the relations of China 
with the outer world transformed, The present 
reign has seen the events of the last affect the whole 
tenour of the national life. Year by year the 
authority of the European nations increases, and the 
old exclusiveness melts away. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has acknowledged the superiority of European 
civilizationin many ways, and not least by placing 
its forces under an Englishman in the war of life and 
death which is waged against the rebels. We are 
on the verge of still greater changes, all in the 
direction of increased intercourse and the breaking 
down of the barriers which prevent free travelling 
and free settlement in the Chinese Empire. When 
the time comes that Europeans can freely travel 
where they please they may be able to contemplate a 
power far more extensive and complete than that 
which their fathers reverenced forty years ago. 

In this country we feel a somewhat peculiar in- 
terest in the prince who has died thus young. We 
had a sort of acquaintance with him. The young 
Emperor of China may be said to have represented a 
defeat ; and the defeat was inflicted on his prede- 
cessor and his country in great measure through our 
arms and in penalty of wrong done to us. It seems 
but a short time since we were all discussing the 
events of that short and sharp Chinese war which 
was brought to a peremptory conclusion by. the al- 
lied troops of England and France. That war closed 
an important chapter in the history of China by 
opening China herself to the diplomatic intercourse 
of the outer world. Tho news of the poor youth’s 
immature death will revive a sort of interest in one 
who, little more than a phantom to the vast majority 
of his own subjects, became associated with our 
history somewhat peculiarly on more than one oc- 
casion. An Emperor of China is indeed so walled up 
from the world by prescription, routine and custom 
that he is little more than a name tothe living. His 
death can call forth even in his own country hardly 
more emotion than is to be awakened by the know- 
ledge that one of @ line of Imperial shadows has 
faded away, and that another is dimly to be seen in 


| its place. 


The Emperor was in his nineteerth year, having 
been born on the 27th of April, 1856. 


A ToKeEN oF PEaczt.—We read that at some vil- 
lage near Saragossa ‘the alcalde, in the name of the 
inhabitants of the village, recently presented King 
Alfonso with two doves, asa sign of peace, saying 
the villagers were too poor to make him a handsome 
present. The King decided to send the doves to 
Queen Isabella.” 

New Carrs oF Epucation.—A sum of 10,0002 
has been given by Government to be equally divided 
between Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s University for 
the institution of chairs of education; and this is 
supplementary to an equal sum given by Dr. Bell, 
6,0001. of which goes to Edinburgh and 4,000, to 
St. Andrew’s. 

Tue CoLourinc Matrer or Sronces.—The 
nature of the colouring matter of sponges has been 
the subject of some interesting researches by Mr. 
H. C.Sorby.. He finds that the colouring matter of 
the. sponge is not precisely the same as that of any 
special class of plants, “ but represents more or less 
closely a special low type, in which development 
has proceeded according to a somewhat different law 
up to @ point reached at an early period of their 
growth by the leaves of the highest classes of 














pupil of the Rev. D. Coleridge, and afterwards a 


cite. It was imbedded in a mass of protogine (the 





plants.” 
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THE GIPSY PEER; 
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A SLAVE OF OIRCUMSTANCES. 
—_>—_ 
CHAPTER LVII. 


Strike on, my lord ; your blows will bear 
A rich and plenteous interest. 
io 


Bad blood to him who stays me now 
In this my cast for freedom. . 

Tazoni did not drop from the wall a moment too 
soon; indeed, scarcely soon enough, for the glare 
from a bull’s-eye fell upon the spot where he had 
— and a man’s voice called out, in a suppressed 

out: 

‘Here he is; over the wall!” 

And the next instant Tazoni could hear that a 
rush had been made towards the place where he had 
been seen. 

He looked round—it was fearfully dark—for some 
means of escape, but, to his great chagrin, the yard 
seemed empty. 

In another minute at the most some one or other 
of his pursuers would be in the yard with him. 

He grasped his crowbar tightly, sprang up at the 
wall, clung to the coping with his fingers and pulled 
himself up to the top, his arms strained nearly from 
their sockets and his fingers cut and bleeding. 

The moment he reached the top a man dropped 
over into the yard andran towards him with a hoarse 
cry of triumph. 

Tazoni looked round, vainly striving to pferce the 
darkness, aud dropped into the next yard. As he 
did so he heard one of the men shout out: 

“There he goes! Cut him off, Jim; cut him off.” 

Anda moment afterwards he saw the swinging 
figure of the man Jim fling itself off the wall and 
crouch ready to seize him as he jumped. 

Another of the pursuers appeared on the common 
wall of separation which ran between the two 
blocks of houses, and Tazoni heard the scrambling 
of half a dozen more in the rear. 

Thus hemmed in, his dearly purchased freedom 
threatened on all sides, Tazoni’s blood rose, and 
that fierce thirst for battle and hard blows which 
attacks most strong men at some time or other of 
their lives took possession of him. 

Grasping his crowbar tightly, he ran lightly up to 
4 dust-bin, which offered him a convenient means of 
teaching the wall, and gathered himself up for the 
spring. 

The man Jim, however, did not lack cunning, and 
saw,as quickly as did Tazoni, that the dust-bin 
Would be the coign of vantage if the pursued could 
teach it, and to prevent him doing so he sprang to 
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the front and barred the way, flooding the place with 
his lantern and holding up a thick mallet as a 
weapon of offenca or defence. 

Tazoni’s face darkened ominously. 

** Stand out of the way, my man,” he said. 

Jim laughed. 

“Not if I knows it, guvnor. Gie the game up; 
it’s all played ont. We're twenty to one.” 

‘*Not now. You're only nineteen,” said Tazoni, 
swinging the iron bar round his head and binging 
it down with a fearful crash upon the man’s he 
and shoulder. 

Jim, who had raised his mallet with the earnest 
intention of baulking the blow, went down and 
Tazoni, grasping his crowbar, sprang on to the 
dust-bin, thence on to the wall, and was about to 
jump down, when he saw, dimly, that the owner had 
erected a fowl-house just beneath the spot where he 
stood ; and, with an angry exclamation, Tazoni ran 
without a moment’s hesitation along the wall toa 
clear place. 

As he ran half a dozen bludgeons were hurjéd at 
him. One struck him on the forehead and left a 
bleeding scratch, another caught him on the arm, 
but he kept his balance and directly the fowl-run 
had been passed he prepared to jump. 

But some one was waiting for him. 

The man who had answered him so curtly on the 
night of his capture stood quietly in the yard wait- 
ing to catch him. 

Tazoni glared down like a lion. 

** Out of the way,” he said. ‘ Stand back and let 
mepasson! Ihave no wish to harm you, but I will 
not strike lightly if Iam compelled to strike at all!” 

“Strike away,” said the man, “but take my 
advice andcry ‘Done.’ There ain’t the ghost of a 
chance for you.” 

Tazoni gathered himself up and precipitated 
himself upon the sturdy fellow, who strove with all 
his might to stand the shock, but staggered fell, 
grasping, however, Tazoni in his descent and cling- 
ing to him like an eel. , 

Tazoni’s iron bar dropped from his grasp, but his 
blood was up and the thirst fiercer than ever. He 
heard the main body of his pursuers coming on 
behind with exultant cries, he felt the imprisoning 
arms of the man below him, and he knew that he 
must make a very bold attempt if he meant to escape 
their clutches. 

** Let go,”’ he hissed, “let go!” 

The man laughed. 

Tazoni raised himself as high as he could and 
then fell.upon the man’s face, entirely covering his 
mouth and nostriis. 

It was a gipsy trick, which he had learnt when a 
boy, and fearf effective 
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The man struggled for breath, and then, forced to 
submit, released his hold 

Tazoni seized him by the hair and pounded his 
head upon the stones with hearty good-will, then 
caught up his crowbar and dashed on. 

Some one behind him was adventurous enough to 
catch hold of his sleeve. 

Tazoni swung the bar round with practised dex- 
terity, and the man relinquished his grasp with a 
howl of pain. 

Tazoni poet the next wall by means of some 
hampers, but to his great dismay found that there 
were only a few more yards, and that the last one 
did not open intoa street, but was backed bya 
house like all the rest. 

It was an agonizing moment, and the most intense 
of all that had passed since his descent from the 
window. There was no time for thought, however. 
He could not hope to make a stand in his present 
position against such overwhelming numbers. 
Therefore he ran on, scaled another wall, and then, 
as they came with quiet ferocity after him, made 
his stand. 

There was a small passage leading into the next 
yard, from which it was separated by a door. At 
the head of the passage Tazoni turned to bay, and 
wielding his crowbar dared the first man, who fell 
back, daunted by the calm, determined bearing and 
the formidable weapon. 

The pause, however, was only for a moment. 

A burly fellow pushed the first aside and engaged 
with the fugitive. 

Tazoni saw at a glance, and by the way in which 
his opponent carried his thick, loaded bludgeon, that 
he would have a harder matter to overcome him than 
he had experienced with the others who had gone 
down before the iron bar; and the man, though 
cheered on by the suppressed cries of his fellows, 
still remained so calm and cool that Tazoni every 
moment nerved himself with greater effort. “ 

Then the tussle commenced. Fr 

For a while Tazoni contented himself with keep- 
ing his ground, but as a smart blow on the shoulder 
fired his blood he dealt a tap with the bar in return, 
and broke into the offensive. 

The man—a dogstealer from Whitechapel, who 
had been in earlier and honester days a country 
bumpkin, well skilled in the use of the long-stick— 
warmed also, and soon the clash of iron on wood 
threatened to wake the inhabitants of the houses, 
whereat some of the men cried out for caution, and 
the dogstealer, hoping to succeed by afeint, dropped 
the bludgeon and made a dash at ‘l'azoni’s legs, but 
‘Tazoni was too quick of eye, and the bar came down 
with fearful force, turning the man like a huge turtle 
upon his back. 
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Then there was a rush, low muttered oaths and 
groans, and ‘T'azoni, though still maintaining his po- 
sition, felt that he could not do so much longer. 

Suddenly, however, just as he was about to drop 
the bar from his nerveless arm, the door behind him 
gave way. He fell some few feet, and expected to 
have his assailants upon him pell mell, but at that 
moment a shrill whistle rang out on the night air. 

The men lowered their sticks, drew back, looked 
at each other with undisguised anxiety, and one and 
all decamped like shadows, disappearing over the 
walls with greater speed even than that with which 
they had pursued Tazoni, 

Tazoni, no less surprised thandelighted, naturally 
feared that an ambush was either in preparation or 
had been completed. 

He therefore picked himself up, seized his crows 
bar and peered cautiously round. 

Listening intently, he could hear the sound of re- 
treating footsteps, and they puzzled him more and 
more, 

Why should the members of the thieves’ kitchen: 
relinquish their, prey when it was just within their 
grasp P 

Determining:to; use themtmost vigilance, he ex- 
amined the y 


It was, like the otters, a. ditty paved court, backed |. 
belenged. 


by the house terwhichat 
As he knew titathame was:no opcning;om ter the 


street, he resolved ta. make higexit thro: ; 
and asthere was ne: advan ttaching si 
one ime 


the other he proceadggte, tryy 
he stood. 

And, thinking meap tito ye Siebel 
plan the.sooner thediat ‘er, he aaah 
oa and — 

Had henot 
he could have ore 
master, told his tal aml implored 
but ‘Tazoni, the aver 


ward of a-hund 3; daved! heat bang 
which would inevits toremsinwestigation 
the police, ’ 
Again, he could: nok depend. with-amyy cextainig: 
upon th id of the: omer. 
Whomsoever le he , ved ima. 


neighbourhood and might; forall Tazoni knew, be, 
and - robably was, a member of the fraternity which 
ned ept him at Darkman’s Corner, 

No, he knew that he must meet cunning with‘ 
cunning, craft with craft, so he tried, the window 
and was just about to feel for the latch when a light 
glimmered behind the shutters, some one fumbled 
at the screw and opened the window. 

Tazoni drew back into the darkness; and-waited 
with anxiety. 

The next thing that occurred was the;thrusting- 
out of an old man’s head and arm. 

The head was a villanous, cunning-looking one; 
the hand, which grasped something white, was 
shrivelled and wrinkled, and trembled either with 
age or fear. 

Having flung the something white into the yard, 
the hand disappeared, the head followed; and’ the 
shutters were closing too, when the old man, as if 
suddenly remembering something else which: he: 
wished to fling to the winds, set down the candle 
and, leaving the shutters half closed, sinffied from 
the room, 

Tazoni’s resolution was taken in a moment; he 
picked up two or three of the pieces, and’ then, 
opening the window softly, stepped into the room, 
concealing himself, after a hasty glance round, be» 
hind an old wardrobe which half covered’ one of ‘the 
corners. 

The old. man appeared again almost as soom as 
Tazoni had put himself in hiding, and finng~ out 
some more of the white somethings, and Tazoni, 
seizing the opportunity of the light; looked ‘at:the 
object in his hand and found’ it to: be jeweller’s 
wadding, 

‘“Why on earth does the old man getup: in the 
middle of the night to fling this. stuff out.of the 
window ?” he thought, in amazement. 

But his astonishment at the old man’s next move- 
ments obliterated the question. 

‘The ald man closed the shutters carefully, let down 
a heavy bar across, screwed that in tight, and then, 
looxing § snspiciously and nervously about him, went, 
to the side, of the room, and commenced tapping, 
agains’ the wall. 

‘Tazoni, who stepped half out of his hiding-place 
in his curiosity, then saw ‘a small portion of the 
papered wall fall, as it were, into the old man’s hand, 
disclosing a sme ull aperture, 

From this seeret.cupboard the old man then took 
a dusty-looking box, and, with most suspicious 
glances round him, carried it to the tabie. 

As he faced Tazoni, Tazoni was compelled to 
remain behind the wardrobe, but, hearing a move- 
ment, he ventured to look round, and saw a sight 
which transfixed him with astonishment, so: that 
had old Silas turned at that. moment Tazoni would 
have been discovered, and the course of events 


== 





uch thrown from their proper channel. 





But he eae ae and Lage = left free to 
stare ata pile of glit scin ing precious 
weviiieuek ot 


stones, which of the 
dusty box: 

Yes, there could be no mistaking them. 

There they were, rubies, pearls, agates, 
turquoises, all the known to jewellers 


lying beneath the old man’s dirty hand, which 
—er them and clawed them over as a monkey 


a bon ke solution of the enigma flashed upon 
Tazoni. The old man must be a ‘‘fence,”’ that is to 
say a receiver of stolen goods, 

pieces of wadding were the guards used by 
the old man in the process of freeing the gems from 
their settings, and the precious pile itself was no 
doubt the proceeds of one gigantic or.several smaller 


robberies. 
It wase uacnastranep position, and Tazoni, titeds.bleed- 
ing, heartsick, and consumed w: 
help smiling bitterly as he thoughit: 
T wonder what he woud sayrif B a 
him and. claimed hat 












When he was outside he lit the candle, and, shad- 
ing it with his hand, made his way up the stairs. 

Passing through’ a@ small door at the top, he 
found himself in a. barber’s shop, thet barber's shop 
to, whieh Martha -hadipaid;a visit. 

The old wig, which served as‘acfine piecaiof ‘make. 
believe for the old rogue, was: im its, accustomed: 
place, and a-nearly toothless.comb,.a pair of rusty 
— and a broken shaving-pot stood beside 

em. 

Tazoni took all these: particulars in. at a glance, 
aud went on his way to the door. This, being the 
entrance to'the-house from tho: street, was. doubly 
locked and barred; and to: tha anxious,eager, im- 
patient man the minutes seemed growing into. hours, 
cave the slow, cautious process. of opening the 

oor: 

At last, however, it. swamg» open.. and, Tazoni, 
rendered cautious by his past experiences, waited a 
few minutes ere he-slipped 

Seeing that the street. wae cleat, he: at last ven- 
tured, and onec again:steod in the.open air, free and 
unpursued. 

It was a happy, delightful moment, although the 
rain beatdown im torrents, and he was wet:turough 
and bootless. 

A ‘happy, glorious moment, bata risicy one ! 

In his present condition and appearance ho: would. 
bean object of suspicion‘to-the first policeman. 

He determined not to be: seen by: one, and. so 
waited and dodged avhile one. 

Then ‘he walked rapidly into Oxbond: Stueet, and 
called a hansom cab. 

* Where to, sir ?” asked the-man, sharing. 

Tazoni gave the-address.of Loxd Harry's cham» 
erg; 

“Drive quickly. and quietly, and [lk give: you a 
sovereign,” he said, 

“ Allright, sin” said the: man, winking, “Boen 
ina lark, I suppose, and got the worst of it, siz ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said: Taeoni;,grimiy; “I have. been in a 
lark, my man; but I'don’t: think I: havealtogether 
had: the worst oftit.” And he leant:back with a sigh 
of wearindss and satisfaction as the horse gallopped 
forward. 

Arrived at Lord’ Harry's chambers, Tazoni. told 
the cabman: to rings 

In a few minutes, which'seemed hours to: Tazoni, 
the disereet Parker appeared. 

“Ts it you, ny lord?” he asked, anxiously, and 
with astonishment, as: Tasoni leapt out. ‘* Good 
Heavens—Mr. Forest !” 

Tazoni hushed him bya gesture and tlirust his 
hand into his pocket for the money. 

He laughed ashe drow it out. 

‘Give him @ sovereign, will you.?” hesaid, 

Parker handed the man the coin witha half-stare 
of incredulity; and, “all-in a fluster,” as: he. after- 
wards described it, led the way upstairs, 





A quarter of that heap.| 


“* Where is Sir Harry ?” asked Tazoni. 
“Gone,” said Parker, adding, as Tazoni’s deep 
disa pointment showed itself on his face; “ but he 
in a great way about you, sir! "And I’ m 
per he’s not here, for I don’t know what 
he’disay if he was to see you as you are. Why, 
Heaven: bless:me, sir, your face is cut, your hands! 
boots on! You'll catch your death 
off cold.” 


“No, I shail not,” he eaid. “I have had too 
aca to take any:harm. Where has Sir 
Now: discrect Parker was, all the while he 
liad been talking, pe outa fresh equipment for 
Ubeencantteet and, dreadfully afraid that 
‘Pazoni would not, wait to: don’them—for he knew 
sqiuethingof his impetuomamature—he evaded the 


sean te ; Mr. Forest,” he 
Lord Harry Dalkine, 
old earl, died a little 
to read letter— 
come nearer: tiie five; ai” ‘inies his 
‘aumiety to dewour thie: lotter; seemed ious 
} of amythingvelee, the valet ventured: te = pin 








eT ik lo ny Dar jabeamnt ce 


gothis sie a ye 


—— 


Witour liad hie oxfrnpped; déeeived, married ? 

There was ean in eet, wee and Tazoni 
set it aside. 

All his desire now was to reach Northcliffe and 
Lord Harry. 


CHAPTER. LVIII. 
Wheel within, wheel, life within life, 
‘Thus runo-ur stories ever; 
As one may see a stone; whea dropped, 
Raise circles in. a river. 

To return to the gipsy camp 

Old Martha pushed forward: vith her long stick, 
Lord Harry held back the curtain of the..tent, and 
Larli, with mild astonishment and. cuniosity, stood 
beside him, looking in the, direction. whence; the 
uproar came. 

In.a.few minutes they saw old Martha swallosved’ 
up in, the,little pushing, shouting, harrahing throng, 
and, Lurli-atlast, unable to. contzol: her. qemeitts. 
looked up hurriedly to her companion and said : 

“Shall we go and seea” 

“ Yes,’’ he said, offering. her his handi. 

But there, was no, occasion for them. to move,, for 
the little crowd suddenly swooped down towards, 
the tent. 

The; throng parted, and a stalwart,, handsome 
Suse stepped out from tlie midst and ran, towards 

li. 


Lurli drew back for a moment, then,, with acry. of 
delight, sprang, into. hisarme. | 
‘Tazoni!, Tazonid’” sng, cried; with; a, burat.of: 


teara,, 

* Tazoni ! Tazoni.!” echoed. thagipsies.,, 

Prank ~— ph exclaimed: Lord. Haxry,, withy 
oe fread!" ai”? ded T: holdiigout his 

* My frien respon ‘azoni, ho 
hand over Lord Harry’s shoulder; 

Then. the gipsies drew closer, round and harrahed. 
and cheered, and seemed half.inchined., to. lift’ Lord 
Harry; their chief's, friend,, off; his legs,., but: Lord: 
Harry, witha vast effort, regained: his: ,usual,calm,, 
cool condition—at,, least joutwardly ; inwardly, he. 
was throbbing with the excitement of ploasare—~and, 
he and: Lurli and, Martha succeeded in dmgging they 
hero. away from, his devoted: followers:.inte the 
tent, 

Then there were more,embraces and. mores hand~: 
shakings. 

“* Dear Tagoni,” exclaimed: Lurli;. who, strange, to 
say, was-no longer timid or bas with the, maw 
she had:once passionately loved. 

She loved him still, but with,a. difforent.love;, he 
was indeed her brother now—now that another star: 
had shone in her celestial hemisphere,; 

“ Dear Tazoni, tell. me everything —evorything;, 
now this moment!” 

* Come, dear old bor, let us havea. full: aeeount. 
Shake hands again, will you?’ I can’t believe its 
you inthe flesh yet, by Joved)’ said, Lord, Harrys, 
and again. they shook handg,, 
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“ To tél you everything would take w great many’ 
moments,” said Tazoni, with » half-laugh.and sigh. 
“ You would think: me:a modern. Othello, bragging 
of my wars, my escapes, my sufferings.” 

“ Never mind—go on,” said-Laurli. 

And, as briefly as: he could, ‘Fazoni gave them an 
account of what had happened to him: since -/he had 
parted from Lurli that evéntful night so many 
months ago. : 

Every few minutes He was intetrupted by Lurli’s 
exclamations of surprise and commiseratiig’ tender 


ness. 5 

Sometimes Lord Hi would’ put’ in'a'word al! 
ways kind, sympathetic and to the purpose: 

Ola’Martha, not the least'attentivé, sat mute and 
motionless, drinking int every word. 

Tazoni told the story with his usual modestyt 

He omitted the incidents’ in* which Florence's 
name occurred, and he passed’ over with ‘a ‘light’ 
touch those events on which his courage op his'en¥ 
durance of pain occurred. ; 

But imthe lattersketches Lurli could fil info*the: 
full from her imagination and knowledgevof . lis’ 


character; and she crept nearer'to him ard laid: her} 


hand upon his when he told them of his suspense: 
and misery in the thieves’ kitehen. 

Ah, it was almost.worth while going throngh the 
whole of it again to receive that loving touch, those 
sympathizing, tender half words and looks; 

Then Lurli, whe had declared- that she would not? 
utter a word until Tazoni: had told’ his-taley gave 
them a short version of all she had gone.through, 
strangely enough omitting all mention. of Lond, 
Harry, at which omission Lord Harry did not know: 
whether to be pleased or angry. + 

“ Ah,” said Tazoni; holding out his hand. . “ We 
owe a. debt of gratitude to this nebleman—I use 
the word literally—which we shall: never. pay, 
Lurli, mine! May Heavén give hihis rowadd | 
Mine shall be the work dic ff that'it may!” 

Lord Harry looked almost alarmed ' 

“Don’t talk like that; my ‘déat: Frank,” he’ said. 
“T feel that I. am an‘intruder’ when’ you speak ‘so 
coldly, You are as‘ mtich’a nobtleman av’ I-'in ‘the 
sight’ ofall right-thifiking’ men.’ As‘td'a-debt’ of’ 
gratitude—if you only knew it—I am paid‘alteatty, 
in yourand this lady’s ‘thahks?’ 

And@‘he glanced with‘an® uriwistakeable 1bols Of” 
ccvotion at Lurli. 

‘Vavoni looked uneasv an@'rosé with & sigh! 


He wished to do theright atid best'thing for hist 


dear sister—but' the:distatice betwéern'a peer’and' 
agipsy! Could’ it ever be bridged-over? These’ 
thonghts and doubts, However; could not havé ling! 
abiding in hismind just then: Otlrerswmore inti: 
nent ‘thronged: forward: ': He 'remestibered—he" had: 
never forgotten—that. Lady Florence: was sttil per 


haps in Lord: Raymona’s ‘power ;:that'over his-own | « 


head there. hung. the stigma ofa. felony; that ‘the’ 
mystery. which had envrapped these’ later, months, 
was still uncispelled, and that.the-insult to Lurli 
was unrevenged, F 

It was then that he turned to Martha; and eagerly 
asked her for tidings of Lady Florence. 

The old- woman;told: him what she knew. ‘ 

But she told it grudgingly, atid preserved: the 
most impo*tant’item forthe last. sett 

And'then she hinted only, merely said that it was 
a rumour, that Lady Florence’ was to be matried to4 
Lord Raymond Hursley: 

Tazorii started to his feet with an ex¢lamation” of’ 
tage, inerédulity and‘scornful sorrow? 

“It must be false! She never contd* nintry ‘him’ 
She'can read the human heart too clearly td wéawith 
ascoundrelandacur!” _ : 

“ Pérlraps;” crooned” Martha!” “'Mete’ie sottd 
reason.°: Doowe all do'as’we Tike, oP Wattt to?” 


“What reasoir?” asked" Tazéni; padthe’the tent)’ 


in deep ‘agitation?’ : 

‘“* What” other reason should theré’ bé ‘than’ thit’ 
which the golden’gu'neas’always provide?" Mofiey, 
money, my son.» Money ha’ bred ‘all this trouble fort 
you—for us‘all,; Money must’crush’her.' Gold'isall 
powerful.” 

“Money has brought all my troubles}? said 
Tazoni, bitterly; “ Nay, it whs love!’ Bat she shall! 
not marry him,’’ he added, wiping*the cold perspira- 
tion from his brow. ‘‘ I-will preventit!: I wilingo 
and pour out the whole vile story to'her fathér—to 
her mother.. ‘They:are too:noble, too, pure to-sell her 
for gold! Sell her, my peerléss Florence! Alt the 
gold that has ever cursed the ‘world could not buy 
her! I will go atonce——” 

Lord Harry held his arm. , 

“No—no! Do nothing rash!” 

“What deed can be rash that saves her from ‘his 
contaminating clutches ?”’ retorted Tazoni. 

“ Remember yourself, Tazoni!” implored Lurli, 
ferventiy. i rule 

“T should forget all that was worthy of thé name 
of man in'me if I held*my hand ‘and closed my’ lips 
while this’ infamous’ sacrifice’ was consummated!” 
cried Tazoni; passionately. 


‘* You would be the first to bid’ me: go’ if daty 
called,” said Tazoni- 

“But be sure ere’you go: that duty does indeed 
cally’ said Lord » anxiously, ‘There is no 
inimediate peril for Lady Florence. The wedding is 
ndt to take ‘place for sonte time ; it is-only_rumoured: 
as yet. Wait!” 

‘azoni glancediat Lurli.and back at him signifi- 


cantly. 
“It is all very. well,” he said; with a sad. smile, 
‘for you to say wait! ere she in peril,’ he added, 
with a whisper, “ would you linger ?” 
' At this home question Lord Harry coloured. 
‘You are right,” he said. “ Goif you must ; would 
to! Heaven you could:stop. These brave, faithful 
hearts will feel: your absence doubly after having 


‘nursed the hope of possessing you again.” 

“Listen to Botti iu Hed Marthe, pointint her 
wiifiitled hind towards the tent opening, through 
which die gipsies could be seen dancing round the. 
cone fe, chattéring, singing, drinking with mad 
elation at their chief's safe return: 

Tazoni sighed’ 

“T am torn this way and that,” he said, in a low, 
troubled ' voice. “My'duty to my people; ormy duty’ 
tother I love! Oh! heart of mitf#; how’ tortured’ 
I am with that Hideous! vision! Florence) pire, 
beautiful Florence, in‘his base; 'vilo'arms! © No, ‘no, 
I must gol’ They shall hear'all thetaie. Lurli;niy’ 
owmLurili; I leave:you"itr ford hands; strong enough 
a you.: Martha;take care: of niy people: 

d Harty, I-haveno words for7yous ne-words:can 
dekcribe: what I fee}:’’ 

Hedrew him aside!as he! spoke, and,;\in a‘ lower 
voice added : 

“Tam -going tp to Earlscourt.. You-know’ what'' 
dahger waits me there? No? Perhaps a prison,.a 
tria},.a-felon’s sentence,’ Do not: start... I would | 
not have her tender, loving little heart tortured. I 
goj~t0 what fate I know not. :I.Jeave:her'to you. 

¢aven seb you in the path to happiness. G 
bye, best, purest, dearest friend,” 

rd Harry clasped his hand and wrung it. 

Botlf men were pale even to the lips. 

Tazoni turned hurriedly and flung back the tent 
euttain. - But as his -foot passed the threshold an- 


padi ped across if anda voice said,, in calm, 
slow’accehts':” , 
He @ Teebti! Me! Fratik’ Forest, I shall! artest you‘on 


the charge of burglary.’: 
nd’ ¢ oH copphe t3tta’ of ‘Mr.’ Samitiel 


‘Hitchen; clad ‘in a'nébt teurist ‘suit ‘and looking ‘as 
wnlike a detective as a man possibly cot, linked 
a inté Tazdni’s arm ‘and insinuated itself into 
t an 


rt at calm and resignation. ' 

Lurli screamed. ' 

Lord Hatry advanced; rehdy'as' wstial to exert his 
strength) and quite prepared if Tazoni' wished to 
hurl the intruding and unwelcome detective ‘across 
thé common into’ space. | 
.. “ Hush, if!'you pledse, young lady’ skid» Mr. 
Hitchem, standing: with his: back to the curtain, ' 
which he had: with a:dextrons-movement let fall 
over-the opening; .‘‘I don’t - want to be “pulled to 
pieces just'yet;) and I know another ‘such: scream 
weit do it. vasa people are 50’ soe one ebeeianiae 
stfangers,” an gave'a respectful and sly nod at* 
Lord aery. * There is no ogcasion,” he continued, 
“ for any unple; tness, This is a matter entirely: 
between Mr, Tazoni;.alias Frank Forest, and my- 
self ; and I must confess’ that it would: never have 
oceurred had I not been fortunate enough to over- 
hear this Shalit say that he intended going up 


toiEarls¢o ning tf ae Hh sean 
“ You were listéiing’?” sata Lor rry, sternly. 

Exactly, my 10rd said Mt Hitenoa with ‘re- 
spectful calm. “I always ath; you¥ lordship will 
‘remem bér that it is’hry’trade.” 

“Yo have‘heara Mt! Forest's’ story?” said‘Lord 
Harty? biting hia'lipewith antoyanee. 

“ Every word,” assented Mr. Hitchem, with cheer: 
ful coolness. “‘T'wish' evérybody’ lived‘ in canvas 
tents ; we poor detectives would be saved a great 
deal of trouble. But to-come to the point,” he con- 
wry clearing his» voice; pray be~ seated; Mr. 

‘drest.”’ 

Tazoni declined “with’a‘shake of''the* head and 
stood grave and silent with folded arms. 

** As I said, I should’not have interfered; I should 
not have intruded at this moment, my lord, but 
necessity compelled me. We deteétives have a deal 
of' trouble: given-us by people who don’t mean any 
harm, and who-think perhaps they are doing a great 
deal of good. The kind. of trouble these sort of 
ladies and gentlemen give us is worse than the 
original bother of hunting. up the ‘ wanted’ indivi- 
cuals, I may say so Without offence, Mr. Forest 





| and you, my lord, are’ of that kind. You see, I’m 


| the worst hand at spoiling sport or making happy 
pore uncomfortable aS could be, I’m too tender- 
eatted ; and I would have let Mr. Forest alone if he 





“You will not leavé us, who love‘you'so, the’mo- 
ment of your returti?” poutedLutii. 


D ney sighed and clenched his hands! with an’| it 
0 





hadnt talked@'of goitig up to Earlscourt. I couldn’t 
sthnd that, and so— +” 


* Why'not?’* asked Lord Harry. 

Tazoni stood silent and abstracted, as if it were 
some one else who had been. arrested. ‘His thoughts, 
his hopes, his fears were alt for Florence. 

“* Because,”’ said Mr. Hitchem, ‘it? would spoil a 
little game at which I have been playing for months. 
Now, here again itis so awkward! Nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to tel! your lordship 
the whole affair throughout; all I’ve done, all I’m 
going todo! ButI daren’t!, Duty,as Mr. Forest 
so beautifully remarked; twists me both ways at 
once |” 

He smiled’urider his eyelids so'sttangely, so mys- 
tetiously, that Lord Harry stared at him. 

** You are the detective employed iu—— 

** Several cases, my lord,” interrupted Mir. 
Hitchem, softly. “I am duly qualified, Here is 
my warrant! No, don’t touch it!” he said, quckly, 
as'Lord Harry was about to takeit. “It’s a real 
one ‘though, not ‘a sham one, Mr, Forest.” 

Tazoni started. 

* You kiow——"” he commenced. 

- aiona deal more thafi'you’d think for,” again 
interrupted Mr, Hitchem, adding to hitiself, “ and’ 
a = deal more'than you' know yourself.” 

‘azoni came a step forward. 

“Tam ready,” he said, siniply. 

Mr. Hitcthem looked at him with honest, respeci- 
ful admiration, then glanced under his eyebrows at 
Martha; who had remained seated, lookine on with 
mo dark, twinkling eyes with immoveable compo- 
sute. 

“ You shall not go alone,” said’ Lord Harry, after 
® moment’s whispering with trembling, tearful 
Lurlis- “Iwill learn the whole of the story, and 
seé that you have proper means to speédily prove 
your innocence,” he added, with affectionate trust. 
**Come, sir, leh us be moving. Yow only do your 
duty; you must: doit, and I have only to request 
sae yon do it as respectfully and pleasantly as pos. 
Bi e.”” 

Mr, Hitchem bowed, as a token of that respect 
required of him. 

“You're very. kind, my lord,” he-said.: “I have 
been talking to-get a little time. Tho fact'is, while 
wei have been talking, Lady Florence has started for 
London ; 86 you £ee, sir,” turning to Tazoni, “ if-you 
wete free you could not see her just now.” 

Tazoni made a movement of inipatience. 

“ Having gained that time, my lord, permit mo 
to Bay that Mr. Forest is free. I did not arrest him. 
Tonly said ‘shall arrest you,’ and ‘he has’not read 
the warratit, so he’néed take no’ notice of' the affair 
at présé@nt.' I haveonly'one'condition, and I’m sure, 
as Pettlemen true'and honourable, you'll agred with 


“What is it?” asked’ Lord Harty, while Lurli 
clung to’ Tazoni ‘with tears of joy at his freedom. 

“That neither you nor Mr. Forest'will take any 
steps in the’matter without my consent ?”’ 

“T will accept‘no such conditional freedom,” said 
Tazoni. 

‘** Then, sir,” said Mr. Hitchem, respectfully but 
firinly; “‘ I must arrest you.’ 

“Stop! Think, Tazoni,dear Tazoni! What good 
could'you do if you: were in prison? My lord, beg 
him to stay with us!’’ 

Lord Harry did not need urging, 

“ Accede to the man’s request,” he pleaded. “ You 
cah dono good in prison; you will only giveus all 
and yourself unnecessary pain !’’ 

“Tt’s a simple thing,” said Mr. Hitchem, calmly. 
“ Stop here, take up your old position, sir, as chief 
of ‘the amicable, lamblike gentlemen round the fire, 
and leave all these other matters in abler hands— 
atleast if not abler, yet hands ‘more used to this 
sort of dirty work. Youknow, sir, you’ve hindered. 
me a good deal already, and I can’t risk your gpoil- 
ing the whole thing at the finish.” 

“IT am not to see Lady Florence ?” asked Ta- 


” 


zoni. 

“ Not for worlds !”’ exclaimed the detective. “ Nor 
to write, nor to hold any communication with her 
or'with any one'else’on any of the matters which 
havé so upset usall! That’s all! Promise that, 
Mr. Forest, and you, my lord, and I'll walk off with 
my Warrant in my pocket as quietias a lanib.” 

**T promise,” said’ Lord Harry. 

“And I will not until I am certain’that the 
safety ofthe lady is assured: Promise me that 
no harm:shall reach Lady Florence by my silence— 
whieh I should still/'deem cowardly but for your 
acquiescence in the scheme, my’ lord—that this 
hateful marriage shall not take place, and I will're- 
main an inactive but tortured spectator of the game, 
which may be play to you but is-death to me.” 

** You want me to promise that Lady Florence 
shall not marry Lord Raymond Hursley,” said Mr. 
Hitchem, with a curious smile, ‘“ You don’t know 
what you ask, sir. I can’t do-it, But I'll promise 
she shan’t do so without your having ten days’ 
notice of it, and without your consent.”’ 

“You promise that?” exclaimed ‘Lazoni. ' 

e do,” said Mr. Hitchem, with the same curious 
sm e, 
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* And so doI,”’ croaked the voice of Martha. 

They had almost forgotten her. 

Tazoni turned to speak to her. 

Mr. Hitchem, taking his silence as consent, 
smiled benevolently all round, and, with an amiable, 
soft ‘good morning,” sauntered off, hands in 
pocket, the very beau ideal of a cockney tourist. 

(To be continued.) 





TREVYLIAN; 
oR, 


ENTOMBED ALIVE. 








CHAPTER XXXII. 

AFTER a moment’s pause, to gather up, apparently, 
the threads of her narrative, the old woman con- 
tinued: 

“When my son disappeared in such a wonderful 
way I came to the castle, and. seeing you, I fancied 
that there was guilt in your face. I knew how my 
son had kicked you about like a dog, and I thought 
you had watched an opportunity and thrown him, un- 
awares, from some gully on the lake shore into the 
water. 

“Many a day I wandered round and round that 
lake, trying to discover the body. of the man who 
was down in the dungeon. And so, when you came 
to me, I told you that you had committed a black 
crime, 

“ What I told your wife was all chance work; I 
might have said the very opposite if it had come into 
my head. 

‘* When you came back at night I was sure, what- 
ever you had done with your reputed father, you had 
not murdered him, or else you would not have come 
back again. And when you asked me to call your 
enemy, I cannot account for it, but all I had been 
told of the dungeon in Trevylian Castle came into 
my mind, and I wished earnestly, while I looked into 
the crystal, to see the dungeon, and I fancied I did 
s0.”” 

“ But how,” said Sir Harry, as they now called him, 
“did you come to tell me about the sapphire ring on 
this lady’s finger?” as he spoke placing his hand on 
his mother's shoulder. 

“ That is easily told,’’ saidshe. “I knew that my 
son was in love with Lord Colambre’s niece, and my 
husband, who spent a summer there, as servant to a 
gentleman at Colambre, had heard it whispered 
among the servants that Miss Fitzgerald had married 
a young officer, and that he and their child were 
coming home in the vessel in which my son was 
shipwrecked, and were drowned ; and from the first 
moment I saw youl said to myself you wore Miss 
Fitzgerald's son, not Ralph's. You had the Colambre 
eyes and the Colambre forehead; the rest of your 
face and your hair belonged to another, but not a 
lineament of your face resembled my son. 

“T saw Miss Fitzgerald after she became the 
Countess Ramouski. She and the count were at 
Broughton station waiting for their carriage. Isaw 
the sapphire ring on her finger that day, and I was 
near enough to hear her say to her husband, ‘My 
hands were so thin when it was put on, and are so 
large now, that I shall never be able to take it 
off.’ 

“She was turning the rivg round and round at 
the time, and I saw her blush scarlet. That day 
I was as sure as [am now that she was your 
mother. 

“If the impression needed confirming it was 
doubled when I saw you at the Hill of the Deep 
Well. 

“ Last spring, when I heard you had disappeared 
as mysteriously as Ralph had done, and that he had 
come back again, I was sure enonsh that you were 
in the dungeon and he had escaped. 

“Tt was this,” said she, turning to Ethel, “that 
made me dye your face and advised you to come here 
as a servant, that you might find out the spring that 
led down to the dungeon. I was almost sure your 
husband was there.” 

“But why did you not tell me that you knew 
Willie was safe? ‘This would at least have been a 
comfort to me.” 

“ But the child was well enough off without you, 
and it would have divided your attention from the 
work there was much need of your doing. -I knew 

if Ralph Moore took it into his head he would think 
very little of letting your husband starve in the 
dungeon. 

“The woman who gaw me the stone taught me 
to speak in such a way as I could throw my voice 
into it, making it appear to the one having their for- 
tune told that the voice came from the stone, and it 
wis I who said the words you fancied came from 
your husband. 

“Alas! alas! I began by deceiving others—I 
ended by deceiving myself. Many a day have 1 gono 
with that stone to the pool on the top of the hill, and 


Made incantations till I fancied every thought that: 


Was passing in my own mind was reflected in ‘the 
crystal, and every word I wished to hear spoken I 
would hear as clearly as if an angel’s voice rang it 
out in the air.” 

While the woman was speaking Count Ramouski 
held his wife’s right hand in his, turning the ring 
round and round. The hand was thinner than it 
had been for years, and at last he succeeded ; the 
ring passed the first joint, and dropped into his 
hand, 

Eugenie looked in his face with glad eyes 
and a sigh of relief as she saw it fall from her 
finger. 

“ Who will have this ring ?” said the count, as he 
tossed it up and down lightly in his hand, “ Eugenie 
is tired of it, and yet I owe it some kindly thoughts ; 
it was by its lustre I knew the hand it shone 
on.” : 

“The ring belongs to Ethel,” said the countess 
“as much as Trevylian Castle does,” and taking the 
jewel from her husband she put it into Lady Neville’s 
hand. 

“It is mine, I will give it to you,” said Ethel, ad- 
dressing the old woman. 

“ Give it to me!” repeated the widow. “ What 
wuld I do with such a costly gem?” 

“If you love me as much as I love you, you will 
wear it for my sake,” was Ethel’s reply, putting the 
ring on the old woman’s finger as she spoke. “ You 
will wear it now, and we will talk over this and many 
other things I wish to say when I come to visit you 
at the Hill of the Deep Well, which will be less than 
two weeks from this time.” 

The old woman was about to reply, when she was 
stopped by Sir Harry, who said : 

“ Ethel, you said to me the first evening we spent 
in Warsaw Castle after our release from the dun- 
geon that Sir Ralph had told you a secret which, if 
I knew it, would influence all my future life. But 
that he had bound you down by the most solemn 
oath never to divulge what he had entrusted you 
with while he lived, The secret can be told now. 
Sir Ralph is lying beneath the grass in the church- 
yard of St. Armand’s. And it is fair it should 
be told in the presence of this woman, who is 
Sir Ralph’s mother, and to whom we owe so 
much.” 

“The secret is told already,” said Ethel. “ You 
all know it. The words Sir Ralph whispered in my 
ears were these: 

“ «General Neville, of Chiselhurst, is your husband’s 
grandfather, and he has no living representative 
except your boy.’ 

Sir Ralph had added : 

“The day you marry me General Neville shall 
receive abundant proof that this is the case.” 

But Ethel forebore to repeat this, in mercy to the 
weird woman, 

Scarcely had Ethel uttered the last word in 
repeating the secret when a shock, as if from an 
earthquake, seemed to rock the castle to its very 
foundations, while a loud roar,as if thunder were 
bursting over their heads, and then the deafening, 
burling noise which succeeds such thunderclaps, 
fell upon their astonished ears. 

For an instant they looked in each other’s pale, 
terror-stricken facee, and then they simultaneously 
rushed out to the lawn, where they saw the 
domestics of the castle flying with frantic haste 
towards the east wing. 

Following with swift feet in the wake of the ser- 
vants, they saw that the tower of Trevylian Castle 
had fallen, a heap of ruins, into the lake. 

They stood for a few minutes gazing with awe and 
silence on the scene of destruction. 

“ Old Mabel’s tale is true,” said the weird woman, 
‘ It has gone from mouth to mouth for hundreds of 
years, and been laughed at ; yet now it has come to 

ASS : 

'. “When right is might in Trevylian Hall 
The dungeon tower shall quake and fall ; 
There let the haunted fragments lave 
Their cruel record in that pure wave. 
Never again shall these turrets hide 
The deed of sin in its hour of pride, 
Ever and aye shall the waters flow 
Over the doomed walls below, 
The ancient walls that no more shall clasp 
The breaking heart with relentless grasp ; 
But buried lie. ‘neath a juster ban 
Than the feeble curse of despairing man.’ ” 

They left the desolate scene; the weird woman, 
with drooping head and wondering heart, took her 
way to the castle gate, the others standing on the 
steps looking after her, until the tall, black figure 

was hidden from their sight by the dark pines and 
brown beeches lining the narrow pathway which she 
had chosen as her nearest road to the gate. 

“ So it has been, and ever will be,”’ said Count 
Ramouski, breaking the silence which they had all 
kept since the weird woman's voice, uttering the 





old prophecy, had died on their ears. 





“The dungeon tower of Trevylian Castle has 
fallen by the same law which has Inid id ruins 
Egypt and Rome—the law of retribution is the surest 
in the world.” 

THE END. 


ALICE STANLEY’S VALENTINE. 


“Sister Auice!” called a clear, childish voice. 

Sister Alice came to the window where her little 
sister, Minnie Stanley, stood. A prettier face or 
figure it would be difficult toimagine. Alice Stanle 
was more than pretty, she was intelligent, cultured, 
and even-tempered. She never thought of herself 
when the happiness, or even pleasute, of others was 
involved, f 

“ What is it, Minnie, dear ?” she said, 

“T am trying to find a star,” replied the child, 
artlessly, “so that I may wish.” 

“Tt is rather too early to see the stars yet. The 
sun has just set, But, ah! there’s the new moon.” 

“Oh, yes! anda tiny bit of a star close by it,” 
cried the child. “Now I will wish,” and she re- 
peated: 

“Star light, star bright, 
First star I've seen to-night; 
I wish I could,.I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night,” 

Then she stood a moment in silence, and with a 
long breath of relief said “ Milton,” in a tone of 
great satisfaction. 

Alice laughed- 

“What has Milton to do with the wish?” she 


said. 

“Oh, that’s the way!”’ said Minnie, with much 
gravity. “Jenny Brooks said I was to say the 
verse ; then wish, and then say the name of some 
poet; and she told me that Milton was a poet. Now 
you wish, Alice. Didn’t you know how when you 
were a little girl ?” she asked, compassionately. 

“Oh, yes!” said Alice, ‘“ I know how, only in- 
stead of saying ‘ Milton’ I put my finger on my lips 
and went about until I ie - get some one to ask me 
if I had wished.” 

Then some one called Minnie, who ran away, 
Ai Alice still looking at the fast-darkening 
8 


y: 

The scene was one of exceeding beauty, for star 
after star began to twinkle, till soon the whole firma- 
ment seemed palpitating. But she scarcely seemed 
to heed what shesaw. Her thoughts were not on the 
scene before her. Her sister’s simple faith had 
brought back some memory of her own childish 
days, With a smile and a sigh she repeated the 
rhyme, and then murmured softly to herself “ Let 
Dr. Cranston send me a valentine to-morrow.” 

As she spoke, even though all alone, her cheeks 
were dyed with blushes. Frightened at her temerity, 
she turned hastily away. 

At the same hour Dr, Henry Cranston was visit- 
ing his aunt and cousins, on his return from some 
patients. 

He was oor | welcomed by the elder members of 
the family, but the youngest, a little girl of three 
years, considered him sufficiently a stranger to justify 
her in being rather timid, 

Her sister’s persuasive appeals to know whether she 
loved Cousin Harry were met, therefore, with calm 
silence. But Dr. Cranston himself, rising soon after 
to take his leave, said, playfully: 

‘“* What can I do, little Alice, that we may be better 
friends next time ?” 

“Oh,” she cried, suddenly relaxing, and to the 
amusement of all present, ‘‘send me a valentine to- 
morrow. I’ve never had a valentiue yet.” 

He promised compliauce, and on his way home 
purchased one brilliaut in gold and lace fret-work, a 
very paragon of a valentine for a little girl, 

Arrived at his home, he found several letters, and 
among them was a note from Alice Stanley, asking 
the title of a book on drawing, which he had recently 
recommended to her. 

The note occupied him longer than all the rest. 
He read and re-read it, looking lovingly at tho deli- 
cate handwriting, and at last with a sudden impulse 
kissing the scented paper. 

The answer seemed very difficult to write, but at 
length it was finished. 

“That is cool and business-like enough,” he 
muttered, bitterly. “She will never dream how pre- 
sumptuous lam. If she did, ricl and courted as she 
is, 1 suppose sho would never sp-ak to me again. 
How I wish I dared write her a letter full of the 
devotion I feel for her,” he said, pausing. “ But it 
would never do for me, a young doctor, just 
struggling into a practice, to speak of love to the 
daughter of Ralph Stanley, the millionaire. Trne, I 
am her father’s family physician, and as such am 
treated with every courtesy. But I owe even that 

ition to chance. If I had not beon near Mr. 
Stanley when ke fell on the ice and was badly injured 
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I should never have held this position, I should be 
a madman to presume on their kindness.” 

And he sighed. 

“No, I must wait until I can at least support a 
wife,” he added, after awhile: “‘and in the mean- 
time some one else will carry off the prize.” 

He sat for a few minutes in silence, then said: 

“ Now for little Alice’s valentine,” and he drew 
forth the daintily embossed sheet he had chosen. ‘I 
suppose it must have some verses to make it com- 
plete,” he thought, and again took up bis pen, 

Three or four verses, and he had finished. 

“ A rather poor attempt” was his comment ; “ but it 
will have to answer.” 

Just then the bell rang. It was a summons from 
a patient, and he hurriedly made his preparations. 
As he was leaving his eyes fell on his letters. 

“These must go to-night; I will post them my- 
self,” he said, and, hastily slipping them into their 
envelopes, posted them on his way. 

Many were the valentines addressed to Miss Alice 
Stanley, for she was a universal favourite. She took, 
however, but a passing interest in them. 

But towards night one was handed her which 
brought the colour to her cheeks and set her heart 
throbbing. 

It was only a common letter with a plain envelope, 
but Alice recognized the free, manly writing she 
had so often seen in prescriptions during her father’s 
illness ; and thinking to herself “Dr. Oranston has 
sent me the title of that book,” she opened it quietly. 

But the moment her eyes fell on what was within 
a blush dyed her pretty face. 

No title of a drawing-book was sufficient to send 
the blood in such waves to her cheek. 

Fortunately she was alone, and had no one to 
notice her confusion. To her astonishment, the en- 
velope contained a small but very elegant valentine, 
and on the blank page was written, in the same 
well-Enown hand : 

Many thanks, oh ! gentle lady 
For those gracious words of thine, 
Bidding me in accents kindly 
Be thy welcome valentine. 
Long and well as I have loved thee, 
Dear as is thy sweet behest ; 
No such liberty I'd venture, 
Were it not thine own request. 
But, emboldened by that mandate, 
By the look and smile you gave, 
Now indeed I'll sue with ardour, 
And a greater boon I’ll crave. 
Long and well I’ve loved thee, Alice, 
Loved thee fervently and true; 
When we meet will not you whisper, 
“Harry, dearest, I love you!” 

Critics might have thought the rhymes were not 
28 finished as they should be, considering the beauty 
of the fair girl who read them; and certainly Dr. 
Cranston would have taken more care with them if 
he had known who was to peruse them. But Alice 
saw no deficiencies in the verses, 

“Tt is true I do love him,” she said, softly, with a 
caressing movement of her hand over the messenger 
of such glad tidings. “I think I have loved him,” 
she whispered to herself, blushing again, “ almost 
ever since I first saw him; but he is so grave and 
wise I never thought he would care for me.” 

And she too kissed the letter. 

“But how could he know that I wished him to 
send mea valentine?” she said, after awhile, as she 
thought of her wish. ‘No one heard me, and he 
thanks me for the permission to send it! I shall be 
inclined to believe in the doctrine that kindred 
spirits can meet and commune, though their earthly 
tenements may be far distant.” 

She seemed lost in thought for a moment. Then 
she said, with her finger under her chiu: 

* But whatamIto do? Wait until we meet, I 
suppose, and then Monsieur le Docteur,” she added, 
saucily, “it will depend upon where we meet whether 
I comply with your request.” 

Meanwhile the day had been a busy one for Dr. 
Cranston, aud it was evening before he opened his 
letters. 

Among them was a note from his cousin, little 
Alice’s oldest sister. 

“ What could possess you,” it said, “to send an 
envelope addressed to Alice, with only the enclosed 
paper init? She thought it her valentine, and was 
much disappointed.” 

Dr. Cranston opened the paper refered to. It 
was his note to Miss Stanley, giving the title of the 
book, 

In an instant he comprehended all, and knew 
that his valentine had gone to Alice Stanley by 
mistake, 

“A pretty piece of business !” he exclaimed, jump- 
ing from his seat, and pacing up and down the room. 
“It is easy enough to send little Alice another valen- 
tine. But how explain to Miss Stanley ?” 

He stopped, resumed his chair, and turned the 
subject over. But he could arrive at no conclusion. 





Again his bell roused him, and on opening the 
door he found Mr. Stanley's footman. 

“ Please, sir,” said the man, “come at once to Mr. 
Stanley’s. Miss Minnie is unwell.” 

Dr. Cranston soon arrived at his destination, and 
was ushered in. 

The room was dimly lighted, and the doctor at first 
thought it vacant, but a slight figure rose from the 
fireside and advanced towards him. 

In a moment he recognized Alice, and was think- 
ing what apology he could make, when, to his be- 
wilderment, she put both her hands into his and said, 
with downcast eyes * 

“TI do not quite understand your valentine, but it 
has made me very happy.” 

Could he believe his senses? Was he insane orin 
adream? But before he could rally his faculties he 
was called to see his little patieut, and had to leave 
the room, 

But he had another interview with Alice as soon as 
he left the sick-room, where little Minnie was suffer- 
ing from nothing worse than a slight cold. 

Alice was at first rather shocked when she found 
that it was only by mistake that she had received 
her precious valentine, But the ardour and earnest- 
ness of the doctor soon reconciled her to it all. They 
had a hearty laugh over their mutual explanations, 
and Alice was even induced, before her lover left the 
house, to repeat correctly the last line of his valen- 
tine. A. 





SCIENCE. 


Weicuts or Mrrars.—A cubic foot of wrought 
iron weighs 485lb. ; of cast iron, 4501b.; cast brass, 
525lb.; rolled brass, 5341b.; cast copper, 550lb. ; 
gun metal, 5491b.; of lead, 7101b.; of steel, 4901b. ; 

Menyping TorTOIsE-sHELL Comss.—lIi the combs 
are of genuine tortdise-shell, they may be mended 
by being first washed in an akaline lye to free from 
grease; the fractured ends then scraped with glass, 
held in hot water to soften, and then pressed together 
between two hot plates, or the heated jaws of the 
tongs, till adherence takes place. They must then 
be planged into cold water, until they have har- 
dened. 

Bronzing Woop.—Saturate the article first with 
hot parchment glue, previously filtered, and not too 
weak; and, when dry, .coat while slightly warm 
with red ochre mixed with a little yellow, and when 
perfectly dry coat a second time. Then rub the 
whole carefully with moistened shave-grass, and 
apply with a bristle-brush the bronze of copper 
and brass or tin, mixed with alcohol. The article 
as well as the bronze must be kept warm during the 
operation, either in the sun or near a fire. Two or 
zbree coats are necessary to produce a perfect effect. 

ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1874. 

Proressor DanieL Kirkwoop gives the follow- 
ing résumé-of new heavenly bodies discovered 
during the year just ended, 

Six minor planets have been added to the list. 

No. 185, discovered by Dr. O. H. F. Peters, 
February 18, at Clinton, New York. 

No. 136, by Palisa, at Pola, Prussia, March 18, 

No, 137, by the same, April 21. 

No. 138, by Perrotin, at Toulouse, May 19. 

No. 139, by Professor Watson, at Pekin, October 8 

No. 140, by Palisa, at Pola, as above. ° 

Four comets were also discovered, the most in- 
teresting of which being Coggia. The star shower 
of November 14 entirely failed, and no farther return 
of the meteors in any considerable number can be 
expected until near the close of the century. 

t has been found that the aphelion' of Mars differs 
in longitude but one degree from the perihelion of 
the minor planet Aethra, discovered in 1873, and 
that the greatest distance of the former exceeds the 
least of the latter. These facts indicate the possi- 
bility of so near an approach of the two bodies that 
the disturbing influence of Mars on the asteroid may 
materially modify its orbit. 

VENUS AS A LUMINOUS RING. 

Proressor C. 8S. Lyman published eight years 
ago a brief notice of some observations made ou 
Venus when near her inferior conjunction in 1866, 
The planet was then (for the first time, so far as 
appears) seen as a very delicate luminous ring. 

No opportunity has since occurred of repeating 
these observations until the day of the recent transit. 
On Tuesday, December 8, Venus was again in close 
proximity to the sun, and the author had the satis- 
faction of watching the delicate, silvery ring enclos- 
ing her disk, even when the planet was only the 
sun’s semi-diameter from his limb. This was at 4 
p.m., or less than five hours before the beginning of 
the transit. The ring was brightest on the side 
toward the sun—the crescent proper. On the oppo- 
site side the thread of light was duller and of a 
slightly yellowish tinge, On the northern limb of 











the planet, some 60 deg. or 80 deg, from the point 
opposite the sun, the ring for a small space was 
fainter, and apparently narrower, than elsewhere. 
A similar appearance, but more marked, was ob- 
served on the same limb in 1866. 

These observations were made with a five-foot 
Clark telescope of 4 2-3 inches aperture, by so placiug 
the instrument as to have the sun cut off by a distant 
building while the planet was still visible. Tho 
ring was distinctly seen when the aperture was re- 
duced to 1} inches. ‘The 9-inch equatorial could not 
be used, as there were no means of excluding the 
direct sunlight. 

On the 10th the crescent, extending to more than 
three fourths of a circle, was seen with beautiful 
distinctness in the equatorial ; and on this and two 
subsequent days measurements were taken with the 
filar micrometer for the purpose of determining the 
extent of the cusps, and consequently the horizontal 
refraction of the atmosphere of the planet, on the 
assumption that the extension of the crescent and 
formation of the ring are due to this refraction. 





LOVE’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY 


CHARLES GARVICE, 
AUTHOR OF 


“ Christmas Before and Behind the Curtain,” ete, 
——~>_— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Some thirty minutes after Sir Richard’s guilty 
flight from the garden of the Hut a man was strid- 
ing moodily across the park, 

His head was bent upon his breast, his hands 
thrust into a loose and well-nigh ragged cloak, his 
whole appearance unprepossessing and dejected. 

For the most part he walked on, looking neither 
to the right nor the left, but when he came opposite 
the Hut he stopped and looked up at it with a face 
of gloomy reverie, half bitter, half remorseful. 

But the pause was only one of a few minutes, 
and he turned away to the left, traversing a large 
field with the same purposeless, restless gait, and 
the same preoccupied, morose bearing. 

Presently, however, he came towards an out- 
house, and was about to turn in under its low door. 
way, perhaps for rest and shelter, when a voice 
from within brought him to a halt, and, with a 
stealthy gesture, he drew away from the door to 
the side, removed his hat, and peered through one 
of the numerous crevices in the old woodwork. 

Within the shed were an old man and a child ; the 
latter was lying on a heap of straw, looking up into 
the face of the old man bending over him, and the 
unseen watcher saw by the light of the moonlight, 
which streamed through the doorway upon both 
figures, that the angel of death was waiting to bear 
the little one away to his eternal home. 

The voice he had heard was the child’s, and ina 
weak little baby-tone it spoke again. 

* Father Sam, when shall we tum to the counscry 
and see all the horses and the trees and the birds ? 
’Tismas is very tired and seepy.” 

* Very soon, now, my pretty one,” muttered the 
old man, turning his head away and setting his 
face as if to force the tears back; “very soon 
now, Christmas, very soon.” 

“Very soon—are you sure, Father Sam?” 
muttered the child. ‘I’m so glad,so glad. Don’t 
you feel seepy, Father Sam? You look tired 
—so very tired. When we get to the pretty 
country you will go to seep, won’t you? You won't 
leave me, Father Sam, will you ?”” 

** No, I won’t leave yon, my Snowdrop,” muttered 
the old man, brokenly. “Try and go to sicep, 
Christmas ; lean your head upon my arm and shut 
your eyes. Do you feel very tired ?” 

“* Oh, very, very tired, Father Sam,” lisped the 
little one. “ Me won’t go to seep though if you 
won't promise to wake me when we come to the 
newcap ! I want to see the birds and the flowers 
you told me about. I want to see them when you 
do, Father Sam. Yonu’ll wake me, won’t you ?”’ 

“Yes, I’ll wake you, Christmas,” said the old 
man, rocking to and fro. 

“How tiviet it is,” lisped the boy. ‘“ Father 
Sam, I wish the canary was here ; it seems so lonely. 
Speak to ’Tismas, I'ather Sam. Tell him about 
the country, about the birds and the trees we 
are going to see. I don’t like it to be so twict. 
Speak to me, Father Sam!” 

The old man cleared his throat. 

“Want to hear about the country, Christy ?” he 
said, hoarsely. ‘‘ We’re in thecountry now. Look, 
there’s some trees, and to-morrow we shall see the 
birds.” 

** To-morrow !” broke in the boy, faintly. ‘‘ Let 
me see them now. P’raps I shan’t wake in the morn- 
ing, Father Sam. Let me see the birdies zow.” 

“The birds are all gone to sleep, Christy—all 
asleep,” said the old man. ‘“ But look at the trees, 
there’s trees an’ grass, Christy ; that’s country, you 
know! Look at ’em and go to sleep.” 
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The child shook its: head. 
“Me ’fraid to go to seep; me ‘fraid the’ bad 
man come and knock us down, ‘Father Sam, Me 
*fraid to go toseep. “Tismas want to go home.” 
The old man groaned and hushed the child tohim 
with piteous, nelpless anguish. 
* We can't go home, Christy ; we are too far 


” said the boy, “ not too far. ’Tismas not 

Father Sam take him home.to his little 
*Tismas say his prayers and go to seep—he 
never hear the birdies sing!” 

“Never! Oh, yes, you will, my lambyto-mornew,” 
said: the old man, huskily. ° ‘*Go to.,sleep, my 
angel!” 

The child sighed. 

“Yes, ’Tismas go to,seep now, Father Sam, 
and if ’Tismas doesn’t.wake up to see the, trees,and 
the birdies, Father Sam will tarry, him home, to his 
little bed, won’t he ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” burst forth the old man, “Father 
Sam will never leave his Snowdrop, and Snowdrop 
must never leave his old father—never, never !” 

“Never, never!” lisped the child, and, putting 
out its hand, ‘touched :the old. man’s face with a 
smile of childlike love.-‘‘ ’Tismas never leave Father 
Sam. ’Tismas;loves Rather Sam. ’Tismas go jto'f 
seep now, and when he wake up he hear the birdies 
sing—the birdies ging.’ 

The last words died away on his little pale lips, 
and his bright golden head sank lower on the qld 
man’s breast. 

Silence deep and prpfoundsfell sen the two. 

The man outside frowned deeply, choked a sigh 
with a morose cough, and advanced tp the doorway, 

The old man looked - -up and héld-up a, warning 
foretinger. 

“Hush ! he’s asleep,” he,said, with no,gurprisein 
his voice at the, unexpegted appearance, only; a 
loving, deeply anxious, solicitude for qniet. 

The man nedded, stepped, slowly and softly, into 
tho shed and dropping down upon a broken ,milking- 
stool leaned his head upon his hands and gazed at 
the two figures, old way,and-child, with, axbamy, ab: 
straction. 

Half an ‘hour Pp ssed, then ‘the old,man dookpa' 

ep. with a wan smile. 

“« He 


* How,.sound he sleeps,” he .murmyr 


hasn’t mgyed -not, a hinch, Heaven,b 38 him!) 


men be better when, he wakes—better ,when he 
wakes. 

‘then the man spoke for;the first ti ' 

“Yes,” he said, in a desp, monte te ‘hikton yVoiges: 
“ He'll be better n_he wakes!” 

Something ,in hing tone attracted the old 
attention, and he glanced with. half-fearfu whe 
picion atthe stranger for amoment, then retarned,|: 

o his slight rocking of the, child. 

" Amotlige half-hour passed, then the stranger “pepe. 
and placed.a hand upon the ald man’s shoulde 

“The child gleeps sopndly,’”’ he and, epeaking 
slowly and not unkindly, though ..with the. same’ 
bitter, mournful tone, “ -wery sonudly--perhaps,too 
soundly. Lookat him.” 

‘No, no!’ replied the old,man; ‘‘no,.don’t dis- 
turb him. He’ll be better when he wakes.” 

The man looked at. him, hard. 

* You won't disturb him,” ,he said. “ Nothing 
will disturb the child again, oldman. Laok,at hits 
He’s awake and better already.” 

The oldman fell to trembling, and.stared first at 
the child, then at the grim, hard face aboye him. 

At last the man, gently for,qne with.so,rengh an; 
appearance, drew the old big coat aside and turned 
the child’ 8 head. 

** Look;”’ he said, ** he’s better, much better, now ; 
better than you an’ me ever will be, old. man! 

Old Sam Jooked, then rose witha wild ery of 
horror and grief. 

“No, no!” .he cried, in a shrill, broken , voice, 

“not dead! not dead! He's too young, to die! 
Look at me—I’m old, ,he’s young, a mere babe ! 


Christmas! Christmas! wake; we're in the 
country! Wake, my darling! Look wp at 
Father Sam! We’rein the country, with the.trees 


the birds—the birds! He won’t wake! The child’s 
tired—tired out. He—he—”’ 

Then he paused suddenly and bending his white 
lips to the ohil i’s shuddered and shook. 

** You see,’”’ said the man, “ he’s dead. ‘‘ Come, 
don’t take it so much+to heart. He’s better off, old 


man ; they always are. I’ve.seen the best loved of 
‘em dead, and I’ve learnt to be glad of it. Come, 
bear up. Give me the child.” 


, But the.old man pressed the boy to his heartand 
drew the coat, jealously, fiercely over him. 

“Well, [’!l not part you,” said the man. “ Carry 
him if ye must, and follow me into the village. 
You ean’t stop here.” 

* No—home—home,” said the old man, hoarsgely. 
af promised to take him home.’ 
* Where is it?” said the man,.eyeing him. with 
ae brows. 


that he mustrest for awhilefrom his.gigantic.Jabours 


some.of the trem-ndons monetary. projects with 


the day. 


peep hint home,’?:was allthe answertthe questioner 
could get. 

At last, : despairing: of.obtaining: the information 
from the bereaved oldman, hse tarned tthe bundle 
and with slow.moyements commeneed antying it, in 
the hope of finding some clue to the old. man's desti- 


nation. 
As his eyes rested:on the open vane $; and 
— of milk, which, gseemed.to Sngnleaaments 
the,bandle ,he was about = — it when the 
— of an .enyelope ,lying at, the . bottom jat- 
tracted his.attention, and, turning, the handkerchief 
upside down, he drew from, out, it, a, Pile of 
letters.and a ting tied to.ene of,¢hem. 

Grimly he carried them to the doorway 

The moon was Seat pat re. "moment ‘buy he 
struck a match and read the ad 

As he did so he .sprarg. hi feel, elntched the 
letter held straight out before him, ami gazed at it 
with blanched face and starting eyes. 

« Luoy’ ’s ngme!" he muttered}husitily. *“Lyay’s 
name!’ 

Then he drew himself togéther,' shook’ “himself, as |: 
if he had strginetl his nerves to go'throngh adireful 
task, and with a jerk opened the. letter. 

Striking-match. -after oratch, she -read;ifret: one. 
letter, then another; his face growing . whiter: and 
mows hardened, his/lips quiveriag-witheome fearful 
a oerr.* 

Then he eameito the yng and examined itytarned 





heap of letters at-his~feet,svhenhis eyes caught 
some inscriptiongapping jnsjde, and he lit another; 


match and r 
* To,Lue fro Righard Wildfang.- 

‘With a; ile’ mp impreaation, tie ~atared ‘at the 
‘ting; at the old man, atthechild, ‘then. covered ered his, 
face bia hanfls;,and-sh odklikce-/leaf tossed by, 

e win 


’Theold many-who-had hithertowregarded him with 

na Pt that searecly scomed to see him,now 

‘forward and-touched-him on the shoulder. 
ive mathe letters,”’ he.said,,haskily, and: 

Indlowsniest ““Bhey're-no business of yours. Wels 

going: home.’ 

Ph + se peashrnanmecmmnnmaery ‘arin ledhim jto 

e deo 
2% bet me look at the child,” he whiaperéd, 


‘Thon the two men-—the old one still pressing 
child to his breast—wentontiiato the Park silent ms 
taking little Christmas home. 

When they..cameito;the Mutdthe.old,upan’s grief. 
for the first time broke(forgh freely. 

Wild words poured from ania jlawela, miserable 
heart, and wild aqcusations. 

“He killed .him!) He killed: jin ! He, struek 
chim out of my hand! He killed him 

For a time.the ,man listened silently, his hard 
face bent, Pa a Nag and fearfulin its expression 
of concentrated feronity., and bitterness; .bat.when 
the old .man’s words became more coherent and 
earnest he stopped .and listened more, eagerly, and 
when at last he had elicited an account,of all that 
the old man had seen in, the desertad garden ,a 
leam of savage joy and vindictive triumph lit up his 
ace, and he threw up his hands as if they grasped 
a sure and terrible revenge. 

‘‘ He killed him,” he said, hoarsely. «He ‘Killed 
her, and he killed ‘her child. ‘Blood for blqoll ! “Blood 
for ‘plood !”” 

And as if'the cry had cleared-‘the air, and peno-! 
trated the luxurious bed-chamber of the wealthy 
and influential Sir Richard Wildfang, Sir Richard 
himself stood gazing in the.glass.at the reflection of 
his.white, shrinking face and quivering lips. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


AND now it became rumoured that the great 
doctors of the,land had.told \Sir-Richard. Wildfang 


—rest body .and mind,:for, said they, he had been 
working with too tight a,pressure,in the conduct of 


which he had blessed the commercial world. 

Sir Richard, smilingly acquiescent, went to Stella 
and placing himself, as it,were,,ip her hands asked 
her.in his softest. and most musical voice to name 


Mise. Newton received his request at first’ with a 
fear and dread, which displayed itself in visible 


it over twice, and was about to drop it with: the; 


(peculiarly 


showed her that it was her duty to put Sir Riehard 

out of ‘suspense, and reward him as his great merit 
and undoubted nego deserved, Stella regained 
her ,wvonted ,calm, and . promised. to, became Lady 
-Wildfang three months henee. 

So-the fashionable world, buzzed it through .ball- 
room and salon, boudoir aud conservatory, ‘and the 
milliners were,set;to work. Not.only the.milliners, 
bunt the builders, architects, u»holsterers, and cabi- 
net oy for Sir Richard declared his intention of 
thorough renovatin Sek and sens tis already 
palatial mansion in’ wickshire. 

The papers caught up the news and inserted gos- 
sipping little paragraphs , relating how’ Sir Richard 
intended taking his charming bride “the regular 
‘Swiss round, how-he had just’ paid’ four hundred 
pounds for a vy “he ae grays, how he had said, 
done or thought th © other. 

vAud amidst it sh mado the fussing ‘of the 
Arahespeeploninouintiating of\fashionable acquain- 
tances—for Stella:had in the «proper sig- 
nification ‘of the. nae Ya above all, with her 
umother's. perpetual hymn » of, sclf-satisfaction .ever 
humminguin:her ears, the bride.electremained om, 
1000); an moved, aseif she were. not the unast im 
tant. actoriin:the coming pageant, and ithe «Ww ie 
affair concerned her only in a secondary,,senge. 

Wihateshe fr sof night,hid her ag 
|) they: Aid Sir.Righard, from gurious.eyes,mone, janew. 
jdt vehermanelnie.tha moraing Mrs.) 


aches; which pexpetua. Ay faemnaaied her.otherwise 
srs oa by she, ‘is guessed 
tn the napa was 


dmpotent .j ash ea pesseretngs 
0 W "s,eyes wide 
pakig in on in tho darkngns aad 


The papers, conbilaiia.ghé. news, thoy spread 
it even ‘to the: wastes of ‘the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for in the: hat of w furtrader a (trapper, clad 
in heaver ‘Skins, sat ‘in“that month of Jaly ‘idly 
turning over the English paperswhich gome friendly 
hand had into the ‘but. 

The hut was;a lone,one. by ‘the side, of a brawling 
stream, and the trapper looked ajone man with his 
a rye him, his; bowie Se lying be the 

e and his neamily upon the paper. 

The face inqponglansing dranaily the lines which 

@ great sorrow or a nae ple illness‘had graven there, 


@he Phe wid men. slomly and ,aeluctantlyonncayeyed | and there-was-a- wistful, -cargless sadness in the eyes 
the peacaful.tittle feac. . 14 that spoke little ofthe: ae rough+visaged, rough- 
0 Tae, pe for armen shen, tarnediampy | minded ordinary . aeoneh » all the rough 
agama —_ thing ad ai epiey nya of the trapper’s 
wo meiat is. buey’s .jchjid!’” he itation of a gentle- 
Pn ° — 

: s-nlacy’s,”.aaid.the,oldjman. ““Youknow| “Ah! mows from England,” he muttered. “I 
ner satin a ‘0: Seqveely dzaow mibtbort i worth svhile reading it. 
nee. ” gaid, the a with curt, bitterness. {‘I)| Icave:left-the.eld canntry.for. good. .Why should 
-know.him,, wie 2 I,knew.his mother. Yousheli|il deep wap a0 even, im, thought? .A man 
go home, and I’ ies o with ye. Then I’ve work to do'| does unteaury: With him.a protureof, the arare 
—work to do. rit go with ye—for—for ‘it’s Lucy’s:fan which he.nasbacied shis heart aud pee. No; 

ohild.” let the news go since 1 can have.no part in it. 


Buf, nevertheless, though he, pushed , the, paper 
aside for a,.moment, and played with .his bowie 
knife, elie p-Caae atoivisim lasted only for a 


few minutes, nly he took up. the paper 
and began to ‘eed te ee 

he Ean, ip,” \he, muttered, coming to 
the column. hat least of all concerns, ne——” 


But before the none were clear of his lips his 
face had changed, his hands tightened spasmodi- 
cally upon the paper, at which he stared with fixed 
and sorrowful re 

‘Then he laid it down, having assuredly read 
enough for that flay. 

“lo be married in‘September to him, ‘the schem- 
ing scoundrel, who played upon her and ‘betrayed 
me! Qh, 8t tella, Stelia'! ‘I would rather stand 
beside your grave than beside youon your»wedding 
day. September, ‘September! Ut -is sseon—too 
soon! Can-she-have forgotten me: already, or have 
they sueceeded in forcing her to:marry .uim? No 
matter; she believes.me false, will do so until the 


‘Lhourvof her death. Then of.a sfrety will her eyes 


be opened..or there ,is .no- justice under Heaven. 
September, September! Oh, Stella, Stella!” 
While.the words were.on his lips, .and his eyes 
were covered by his hand, a footstep zang ont on 
the eaken threshald of the. hut, and looking up the 
trapper.saw a tall, dark figare, sianding with its 
back ,to,the light, ‘regarding him. 

* Your business, friend,” he, said, wearily. 

The man turned his face slightly, the trapper 


started, then sprang at him—very mpch as the 


wolves sprang at himself some nights when he lay 
posites the,stream watching for the beaver—grasped 
ma by the $oroat_ and pinned him against the 
wooden wall of the hut. 
‘* Stephen Hargrave ! met at last!” 
“Master Louis,” said the man, with a deep, hoarse 
Voice. ‘ We've, met at, last because I’ve been seek- 


ing ye, fqllowing in your track all these months. 
Take your-hand from my throat, master, till I’ve 
told ye all I've got to tell, then ye can put your 








But old Sam was demented, his great Jove had 
numbed his reason ; and “ Home, howe ; I promised 





trembling, but when Mrs, Newton -vehemently 


bowie knife there instead. % 
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Louis Felton’s hand relaxed and he pointed to the 
stool. 
“ Sit there, and say what you've got to say. Tell 


me one word that is false—one word that I know to 


be untrue—and om th as I would a dog! 

So they stood the grim Stephen Har- 
grave telling the Stopyrof villany to the victim of; 
it standiqgpwith | a upon bis gun. 


oo Set optouions sais hein, 
‘Phen aes. 
miaomele ven c wien she 
wasito prove ‘the comsummation of Sirubiohard' 8 
taste, xewmear with fearful, with hideous 


‘she waitke ifxom terrible, | 
Mn wich sheemeviher old Jover; 
ein ae m: —— 
by ae Willies: pth "4 
Csguime ich ae vectiaeiiiion shours, 


and 


given asa 


Felton, and with a sudden bluntness which sent the 
dlood to her pale face said : 

* Stella, you.won2t.mind.me. -I’m your qentien. 
you-know; though-Lam anon & youngster. for A} 
post. a me the.treuth’” 


guidly pases her,fase, but.smiling. as she.looked 
up at.him with.a.suile.that was;pitifal in its wan-|,ours, 
mess, 

“ Stella, tell mea, would you'like.this—this--wed- 
ding put.off ?” 

A fiush and an-eager light lit up: her face and 
‘eyes, and for the moment she seemed almost ‘to 

our out; her heart to him, but..at that. moment 


er mother’s voice, harsh, triumphant and strident, '| Fel 


smote her.ear, and. with ‘all.her old col and 
apathy she said : 

**No ; I have no reason for postponing it.” 

The young lord. sighed, looked at her hesitatingly, 
then rose, for the lawyera were ca yr oreypes 

There were three of them,.and. they came with 
their soft; smiles and ceremonious bows to-each 
other, yeteagerly ready ito seize any. advantage one 
from tne other, just for seizing’s sake. 

ame Newton welcomed them with stately pom- 


Priekts were placed on a table cleared of its books 
mud bric-brac for the occasion, and the lawyers fell 
to chatting on the deeds and parchments waiting 
tor the arrival of Sir Richard. 

‘Sir Richard is-a little late, my dear Stella,” 
ome Mrs. Newton, .as «she glanced at the 
lock. 

“Ah, here -he:is,” said Lord Marmion, “and T'll 
wager your clock is fast, Mrs. Newton. Wildfang 
is always punctual.” 

The door was opened and Sir Richard.entered. 

Very calm, placid and self assured he looked, and 
almost handsome. 

The soft, delicate light feli upon his clean-cut 
face and smoothly brushed hair,and showed up the 
darkness and depth of his small, defiant eyes. 

He stool for a second looking on the scene, the 


lawyers at their table, Stella at her place by the |, 


window, Lord Marmion beside her, Mrs. Newton 
coming .sailing.across the room to press his hand. 

Then he advanced with his.soft, set smile. 

‘* My dear Mrs: Newton, I am not late,.I hope ? 
No, your clock is fast ; there strikes the hour. ' 

Then .he,glided to Stella and bent over ‘her, 
respectfully, devotedly. 

Then -he shook Sevbe with Lord Marmion, and 
after chatting .a few minutes sauntered to the 
lawyers, who were all smiling and ceremonious, 
inwardly worshipping the wealthy and inflnential 
‘man who was abont to put the coping stone to the 
edifice by marrying a young and beautiful heiress, 

Nothing is so succgasful as success. 


‘frat the fire, 


felt herself |, 





‘grand bs 
were to follow cen tthe temp | 
sought Stella as 
window through which she had ‘first seen | 


, Lord . Marshion,”. said Stella, dan deed, hich ow 





The parchments were spread out. Lord Marmion, 
with the puzzled look upon his fair young face 
which always settled there when business was in 
the wind, leant over the table whike.the contents of 
the various s were explaim@@ver and over 
“again to him,-and soon Mrs. “Net#ton joined the 
gentlemen at the table, and Stéellasat alone, gazing 
foving: no heed. 

The en or @ganveradtion went son. inv 
pleasant hum, “the itigy talince a bosnttien| 
rest, and she #till <li citeniiiieticns 

Suddenly, howe peel ear’ anti, 


f ithe Hut, ait | 
)Richard’s lawyer was: 
Aord Marmion, “you 
imtended -etill 


paler and deewagques : mace idist-| ypc 
‘Whe ede, seine wise: 


netness. 
ates, fer punirons of ES 
ndiland -pesteiining, «wi e ul 
sf -adding’the lauthto ‘the "Vale estate, acest 
token—ahem—éf.respectand payee eager 
ton. So runstthis: —aendae, 
n 


“T was explainl 50 LkeT Wkemion the ngonel 
deed of giftef the =i ‘tt Heavithorne, whic 
fae reagent 9 arghasing: ‘Thefheuse is sto, 

be pulled down, .and the .land:added -to the ‘Vale, | 

‘thereby;greatly improving the-estate. ‘So. rune ithe 
awe. oould now W properly execute but for 
dandare not yet 
h.Sir Riobard. has «made -every effort 'to 

get rou than to his possession, 

“You sep, my dear Miss Newton,” he’ went on; 
glancing at the deed, and entirely unconscious | of 
tthe expression of Stella's face vand the fixed-regard 
of her eyes. ‘“ You‘see there.is some difficulty in 
finding the owner, a young.man. by the name of 
ton—Louis ..Felton—who seems to have disap- 
peared from the face of the earth; or.at least, to 





Onc's 


') speaks more correctly, has eluded -the most minute 


inquities of. our.egents. It.is :possible—indeed, it 
-is -wery. ible—that.he is dead—— 
Sir. Richard .ste 
natched.the, deed. om the lawyer’s ha 
‘* Excuse me,” he said, “‘ you are wearying Miss 
| Newton. The deod .isiof little,or .no ‘consequence ; 
be good.enongh to lay:it aside.” 
hen, as the astounded and mortified lawyer 
bowed:in compliance, Sir Richard led Stella away. 
She went Twenge 4% like some.one lost to-all-uses 
of the worl itself, and.sank into her old 
seat and her old attitude. 
Here was she, to be married to-morrow, ini all 
| state, aud he—~he “ was.in,all probability 
Then.Sir Richard went back to the table, with.a 
decided air which sat upon his face when business 
was paramount, and made .a sign to the.lawyers. 
“My lord,” .said one of them, to Lord Marmion, 
“2 think we are all ready ; there are only the. sig- 
natures wanting now.’ 
“Eh? Oh, very good,” aid Lord Marmion. 
“ Who signs first ?” 
And he looked round helplessly at Mrs. Newton. 
‘** Sir Richard will sign first,’ said the lawyer, 
spreading out the deed. “ Now, Sir Richard, if you 


Sir Richard took up the:pen,.steadied the parch- 
ment with the fingers.of his small, white hand, and 
signed his influential name, with its well-known 
flourish. 

Then Lord Marmion—with three lawyers to show 
him .the exact.spot--nervonsly scrawled his name. 

Mrs. Newton ,came emiling up, and wrote ther 
name with a self-satisfied laugh. 

It was Stella’s turn, ;and the :‘lawyers ‘looked 
patiently at her as she. rose-and came slowly towards 
os ~ a peri 8, “rel a 

* You sign -here,”’ “ner t er, 
along this pencil .line. . oa 
please.” 


* just 
Your, full name, if you 


She seated herself, took the pen which Lord 
Marmion handed her, and bent her head to 
write, 

Then her hand trembled, and she paused as if 
about to refuse. 

But the next she set the pen to the paper, and the 
words which would have bound her for life would 
have started up upon the parchment had not a 
voice, which seemed to thrill:through the room like 
seme a! Clear — of .a.midnight-bell, started the 


ee tadllal labtop | Iam here!” 
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os ne aiedn distinct tones : 


softly forward, sront almost | fa 


»She ‘tmmed with a -wildjmail cry, thalf,df fear, 
f: of dey rend tose with auteteetohed hands. 
nd every one,, — 
b ord Maxton, Mrs. ‘Newton, SirRichard him- 
intorinaetion. 
“stood \\twormen :.a tyoung 
® manigrim 


a Haste sonly \for a 
ying-his hand upon 
ager. 
san insult ‘which I 

smittrom itt gorasp, ‘and taking 
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Fe tity : 


glanced at. Wiarmion, 
” As I suspected. My lord, you have narrowly 
escaped a fraud. The deed isa "fraud from beginning 
‘to.and. ‘There are: nosuch «moneys, no suchestates 
-esiaréslipre-set) forth, Sir, Richard Wildfang..is a 
ban \rogue,'& swindler, and will beseon, if 
justice be mot-baalked,.a felon!” 
Sir Richard strode forward,-but the-other ‘figure 
advanced, 
" “Stephen Hargvave'!’’ ‘breathed Sir. Richard. 

‘Phe man did -not-smile ‘imtriuorph,/but-kept his 
hungry eyes fixed in ‘hatred upon ‘the! smooth face 
@nd nodded-sullenly. 

* You doubt ay sword ?’’ eaid.Louis. “ I-prove it. 
Mr. Dewlap, «be .good ‘enough to produce Sir 
Richard’s Secke.”" 

The door/opened ;. Mr. Dewlap ‘entered. 

“ You——” said Sir Richard. 

* Silence !” said Louis. ‘* Hewas compelled. The 
law is stronger than.éven you, Sir Richard Wild. 


‘* Explain those entries,’’ said Louis. 
Mr. Dewlap stepped forward and faltered out some 
words. 

“Stop!” said Sir Richard, with ia shalignant 
smile. ‘‘ I willsave you thatrouble. It is quite 
true, Lord Marmion, I ama broken-man. .1 fail 
to-morrow.” 

Lord Marmion*turned:pale and: eaughthim by the 


arm. 

*‘Seouridnel! ‘Where ‘is ‘Stella’s fortune?” he 
breathed, intan agitated whisper. 

“Gone !” retorted Sir Richard, “every. penny !’ 

Andhe glanced defiantly at Louis. 

‘*Then ‘you. are guilty of embezzlement, Sir 
Richard !’”? broke out Lord Marmion’s lawyer. 

‘And -forgery!” exclaimed another, tapping a 
document excitedly. 

Mrs, Newton screamed and rushed to Lord 
Marmion. 

“ Lord Marmion, who are those dreadful people ? 
What does it all mean ?”’ 

“Tt means, madam,”’ said Louis, “that the mask 
is stripped from the face of a plausible villain. I 
am Louis Felton, whom you knew as the master of 
ruined Heavithorne, whom you may remember as 
the suitor for your daughter’s hand. That man is 
Sir Richard’s accomplice, dupe and tool, Heit was 
who worked out the vile plan which branded moe 
with dishonour. He it was who lured me by a‘false 
tale'to hire a carriage and appear on the scene at 
the moment:at which my presence was required to 
carry ont the schemes which that villain had 
planned. ‘This man ean tell you the story at some 
future time. If you seek contirmation of my words 
look on that face and find it,” and he pointed to Sir 
Richard Wildfang,-who stood with white face, 
biting his lip and struggling for calm. 





“ So.yewhave betrayedme, have you?” he'hissed 
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at Stephen Hargrave, “ Traitor! let those believe 

ou who are idiots enough, As for me I shall seek 
justice where I am more at liberty to obtain it than 
here,” and he glared at Lord Marmion. 

Stephen Hargrave stretched out his hand and 
with main force hurled him back. 

** Not yet,” he breathed, hoarsely, ‘‘ not yet!” 

Louis held up his hand to restrain him, and, ad- 
dressing Lord Marmion, said: 

“This assertion can be proved, you see, my lord, 
The culprit confesses so much of his crime. He is 
oankrupt, penniless, he says, therefore Miss New- 
ton’s fortune is—” 

“Lost! lost! oh, Heaven!” shrieked Mrs. New- 
ton. 

“Not lost!” said Louis»quietly. 

All the lawyers rose, breathless. 

“It is here,’ said Louis, taking a bag from 
Stephen Hargrave, and placing it on the table. 
“The schemer wove scheme within scheme, and the 
webs of all are broken. These books have been 
falsified to suit his purpose. The money which is 
here set forth as expended he buried under the 
shrubbery of the Hat! Look at his face! Ask him 
how we have discovered that, and if he can’t tell 
youl can. Anold man and a child were taking 
shelter within a dozen yards of him. They saw him 
bury the money! they saw him, maddened by his 
guilty fear, fly for escape from them. Alas, far 
worse! They were in his path, and, as was his wont, 
he swept them from it. The old man and his 
child fell. ‘The child died, murdered by the hand of 
its father!” 

Sir Richard started, and turned his white face 
towards the group. 

“Father!” he said, with a hollowlaugh. “It was 
Lucy’s child, then, Lucy's child!” 

“Tt was,” said Louis, sternly. “ Your bad deeds, 
your cruelty, have returned upon your own head. 

ave you no remorse?” 

Sir Richard made no reply, but his lips moved. 

“It was them then,” he muttered, ** it was their 
ghost! Isawit! I knewit.” 

He covered his face for a moment with his hands, 
and all were silent. Then suddenly he sprang at 
Stephen Hargrave, and, clutching his coat, glared 
at him. 

“All this is your doing! You have betrayed 
me, have found him, and brought him here! Why 
did you doit? Did Ieverdo youany harm? Had 
you any spite to satisfy, any jealousy, any hatred ? 
I paid you—I bought you. Why did you play 
traitor ?”” 

**Do youask me? Do you want to know ?” said 
Stephen Hargrave, in a hoarse whisper. 

“You cur I do!” snarled Sir Richard, 


[THE AVERTED SACRIFICE. ] 


“Look back then!” said Stephen Hargrave. 
**Look back to the night you stole an innocent girl 
from her home and the man who loved her! Lucy 
was that girl! Iam the man you stole her from !” 

“ You,” said Sir Richard, “‘ Lucy’s lover !” 

* Ay, Lucy’s lover and Lucy’savenger!” retorted 
Stephen Hargrave. 

Sir Richard looked round helplessly, then moved 
towards the door. 

One of the lawyers rose as if to stop him, but 
Lord Marmion held up his hand, 

* Let him go,’’ he said. 

Sir Richard, with a meaningless smile, slowly 
passed out at the door. 

The moment his hateful presence had left the 
room Stella’s strong spirit gave way. With acry 
of relief and joy she fell back in her lover’s arms, 

Mrs. Newton rushed towards her; the lawyers 
cr round, folding up their parchments as they 

id so. 

Lord Marmion rang the bell for water, and a 
messenger to send fora doctor. All was in con- 
fusion. 

For some minutes the swoon lasted, then Stella 
opened her eyes, ‘ 

‘He has gone !” she murmured, looking up at 
Louis’s face with deep, loving trustfulness. 

“ For ever,” he said. 

“ And you are here,” she said, with a soft sigh. 

** For ever,” he breathed again. 

Then all at once and at the same moment they 
missed Stephen Hargrave. 

Louis's faced turned grave, and placing Stella 
—_ her mother he beckoned Lord Marmion 
aside. 

“Let some one go after and secure him, my lord, 
or there will be mischief !” he whispered. 

Lord Marmion hurried from the room, and the 
search and pursuit commenced. 

But Stephen Hargrave had got the start and used 
it fatally. 

The detectives found the dead body of Sir Richard 
Wildfang lying shot though the head in his private- 
room, but Stephen Hargrave was never more seen 
by any whom this story concerns. 

* * * * 2 

It is Christmas Eve once again. 

Christmas at the Hut, which is now resplendent 
with all the glories a great upholsterer can pro- 


duce. 

In the hall blazes a large fire, whose ruddy light 
falls upon a happy group. 

There are the cousins, the school-girl, Trottie, and 
all. There is the old cousin sitting smiling in his 
corner and Mrs. Newton opposite smiling—really 





smiling too. Above their heads hangs a picture of 
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an old man, hunchbacked and misshapen, with a 
child’s face peeping from his coat. Both the old man 
and child are sleeping together in the little church- 
yard in the Vale, waiting till they awaken in the 
country of eternal summer, but the firelight seems 
to endue their faces with life, and they look down 
smiling too. 

“ Bight o’tock,” lisps Trottie, her voice breaking 
in through the laughter and chatter. ‘* Hight 
o’tock and Cousin Tella aud Louis will be here 
soon.” , 

“An eager “ Yes” goes round, and clocks and 
watches are consulted. 

They are all waiting. The fire blazes higher, the 
excitement of suspense and expectation rises with 
the fire. 

Sudden'y Trottie’s sharp ears catch the rattle 
of carriage wheels, There are sounds outside, men 
cheering, boys hurrahing. Instantly the cousins, 
Mrs. Newton, the old man himself all rush out into 
the hall; a carriage dashes up, the hall door is 
thrown open, and there enter Stella and Louis, the 
bride and bridegroom, just returned from their 
wedding tour; returned to spend their Christmas 
at home! 

With all three cousins clinging to her Stella-- 
happy, blushing Stella—is dragyed into the fire- 
light. 

‘ul the voices seem to talk and laugh at the same 
time. There is such kissing and hand shaking, such 
wishing of Merry Christmas’s and Happy New 
Years as never were before, and no one can speak 
distinctly nor intelligibly until the happy welcome 
has been got through, and Louis returns to the room 
with his beautiful Stella upon his arm. 

Then they crowd round them again, and it is not 
until the question has been put for the fifth time 
that the old cousin can croon forth : 

* And what about the lawsuit, Mr. Felton ?” 

* Oh, the lawsuit!” laughs Louis, drawing his 
wife towards him. ‘ We've won it, Cousin John ! 
We've won it and everything else. Weare rich now 
in money, in friends, andin love. Listen. There are 
the bells, Girls, children all, a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year!” 

“ Yes. it is Christmas Day,’? murmures Stella, an 
hour later, when they stood locked heart to heart 
in the now silent room .“ Do you remember our iast 
Christmas, Louis ?” 

“ Shall I ever forget, my own ?” he breathes. 

** How we feared—alas, too truly !’” 

“Yet how we loved!” he breaks in, stopping her 
with a kiss. ‘* Christmas has been a happy season 
for us, my darling, this the happiest of all, for it is 





Love’s Christmas!” 
THE END 
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WINIFRED WYNNE; 
» OR, 
THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Lost Coronet,” ‘* One Sparkle of Gold,’ etc. 
+», — 
CHAPTER IV. 
Will the pale youth by his dim lamp, 
Himself a dying flame, 
From many an antique scroll beside 
Choose that which bears my name? 
Will the young maiden when her tears 
Alone in moonlight shine— 
Tears for the absent and the loved— 
Murmur some song of mine ? 

THREE years had passed away. 

William and Mary had been securely placed on 
the throne—at least as securely as could be 
expected in those turbulent times, when men’s 
hearts were divided, when families were torn 
asunder in their tenderest relationships, and parent 
and child, husband and wife, felt an icy barrier 
between them, which only religious or political 
enthusiasts could have raised. Nor was the reign- 
ing family exempt from such unhappy, if secret, 
estrangements. 

The queen was too submissive a wife ever to allow 
her predilections to be made public, perhaps scarcely 
known to her stern husband. But Princess Anne 
was more than suspected of strong family predilec- 
tions, and had it been possible for her to sway the 
temper of the nation the succession might have 
been differently arranged to that strict Protestant 
and Hanoverian branch which was to inherit the 
house of those childless Stuart sisters. 

Such was the outward condition of the nation and 
its rulers, which to the ideas of the bigoted and un- 
flinching Gervase Wynne promised even better 
things in days to come, when the leaven of cavalier 
and Papist predilections had been utterly stamped 
out by the failure of the suspected Stuart line, for, 
truth to tell, the goldsmith scarcely yielded hearty 
allegiance to the daughters of the fugitive James; 
and it was only in secret that his fair wife ven- 
tured to speak to her child, and hear from her 
the oft-repeated tale of that memorable night 
escape. 

“Listen to me, my child,” she said, mechanically 
sewing, when she was reclining in her large easy- 
chair, with the fire blaze lighting up her pale, bean- 
tiful features. ‘I have sometimes felt guilty at 
countenancing thee in keeping a secret from thy 
gather—what happened when the poor queen fled 
from this stepmother country of hers. But there 
ould be no sin in assisting a helpless mother and 
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her babe; and I do believe a blessing may rest on 
thy young head for the brave deed.” | 

Winifred sat on a low chair at her mother’s side, ' 
and as she spoke the girl’s large, grave, thoughtful 
eyes were raised inquiringly to hers. 

“Mother, you need not fear. I will not learn to 
deceive my father. I can distinguish between a 
merciful and a rebellious action, aud for myself no 
terror should induce me to tell a falsehood to him 
or any one. You have well taught me that lesson, 
dear mother.” 

And the young creature, now verging on her 
thirteenth birthday and maturing even faster than 
her years in thought and feelings, seized Mistress 
Wynne’s thin white hand and kissed it with earnest 
reverence. 

“ Heaven bless you, my darling! That thought will 
comfort me in the trying hours,” returned the 
mother, pensively. ‘ Winifred, I do not say never 
resist your father’s commands, but, at least, never 
disobey him wilfully, or save when your inner con- 
science forbids your compliance. Do you under- 
stand me, my child ?” she added, watching the girl’s 
earnest, reflective face and its workings as she spoke. 

**I think I do, mother,” was the reply. ‘“ You 
mean I should not please my own will, but only 
strive to do my duty, whenever I might be called on 
to make such a choice,”’ she went on, in her sweet, 
ringing voice that had a silver purity in its very 
accent, 

“You are right. That is what I mean, Winifred, 
my child,” replied the mother, anxiously. ‘ Lady 
Churchill is kind ; she will ever be a friend to thee, 
my love; but with her and all remember that thou 
art to first consider Heaven, then thy father, before 
all others, and, if thou weddest, thy husband will be 
thy guide and safeguard, if he has thy love and 
reverence.” 

“TI will never marry otherwise, mother,” pro- 
nounced the young lips, resolutely; “‘ not for any 
earthly cause.” 

Mistress Wynne could not forbear a smile at the 
words from such youthful lips, but it soon faded as 
some painful thought seemed to contract her own 
smooth brow, which was pale with weariness but 
unlined by time. 

“Time enough for such resolves years hence, my 
child,” she said, smoothing the satin tresses back 
from Winifred’s intellectual, refined face, as if to 
examine it more closely. ‘‘ Heaven grant yon may 
never be called upon to carry out such resistance, 
poor darling !” 

There was something in the cadences of the soft 
voice that attracted Winifred’s attention. 

She looked up at her mother suddenly, and a per- 
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delicacy of the features struck painfully upon her 
young heart. 

‘* What makes you speak so? You are not ill— 
you do not think you will leave me, mother?” she 
exclaimed, fearfully, her voice trembling at the very 
idea of such a terrible calamity. 

Mistress Wynne shook her head sadly. 

**T hope not, my love; but who can tell? Iam 
not strong, Winifred, and I feel weaker of late, but 
perhaps when the spring comes I shall revive and 
be well again. And I need not be in my grave for my 
child to act as my counsel, you know,” she added, 
more cheerfully. 

But the evil was done. 

The child-girl had conceived the idea, which, once 
struck into her mind, could not easily be rooted out, 
and a sad, tearful moisture came in her eyes, which 
Mistress Wynne tried to smile away. 

** Come, I am not going to leave you yet, ma mig- 
nonne,”’ she said, gaily ; ‘and, there !—I. hear your 
father’s voice! he is bringing some one with him. 
You must cheer up, my child, or he will chide us.” 

“ Ah, itis Adrian Meister,‘and I hate him,” said 
Winifred, with unusual vehemence. 

‘Hush, hush! Why do you talk thus? It is 
not like my gentle child,” said the mother, re- 
provingly. 

“Bathe wearies me. He is dull and cold, and 
yet he will not leave me; he does not under- 
stand one word I say, he does not like music 
nor anything sweet and lovely, and he talks against 
the poor queen and all her people,” returned the 
young girl, with petulance such as was most rare 
for her soft, feminine temper to display. 

But before her mother could reply—except by a 
deep sigh—the door opened, and Gervase Wynne 
entered, accompanied by a youth of some eighteen 
years of age, and appearing perhaps older than his 
actual years. 

Square built, with a broad, colourless face, a 
heavy chin that spoke of no little obstinacy of na- 
ture, light gray eyes, which had a glittering steel 
light in their round orbs, and hair which was almost 
flaxen in hue, Adrian Meister certainly possessed 
but few outward attractions whatever were his 
qualities in other respects. 

** Wife, I have brought our young friend to take 
his evening meal with us, and Winifred will give us 
a tune on her spinet to liven up the long even- 
ing,” said Master Wynne, as he took a seat oppo- 
site his wife. “ But how is it yon have no lights? 
Winifred, order the lamp to be brought in,” he 
added, looking round the room with some dis- 
pleasure. 

“ My head aches a little. I thought it would be 
cured in the dim light,” replied Mistress Wynne, 
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hurriedly ; ““but we will have better cheer directly, 
and the table is laid already in the other room for 
per.’ 

“The | husband’s eyes were caught, as hisdaughter’s 
had been, by the delicate hue which overspread his 
wife’s features, and which revealed ;more; 
the thinness thatii@iiseometteo; 
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her most c ls 

Perhaps his omeas <e0fter thantit otherwise 
would have vaneasy convistion dawned 
upon him, 

Re It -is well,dikearrwife. A pleasant and frugal 
practice, eh, ? more especially when the 
hours of the. shtihave been well employed, as 
it seems to se with my sweet mistress here. 


Yes, Winifretithas) had a ee and example 
in womanly #hriftand in "she went on, with a 
furtive glaneeat the chosen ed.of shis child. 

Adrian's eyes gave ome df itheircold, atee!! ashes 
at the words. 

“T don't doulstitt, Master Wynne; and yet she is 
skilled in:manylighter.eecomplishments. Shecan: 
speak twoitonguestkesides her own, amypy on the 
spinet, ibesides dther graceful gifts, said, as 
the girlereturned from.her errand ; “* buteshe does 
not make progress with the German s 
we spedk:it in Holland,” he-continued, wi re- 
proagiifal.giance at the fair young culprit, who «was 
oncommere close to her mother. 

‘“Hlow vis that, Winifred?” asked the father, 
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your father himself wished me to giveit you. He 
said you were getting old enough now to under- 
stand what it meant, and that one day you are to be 
my wife, and that I am,to,put another plain gold 
sing on this little finger, 
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is honest and true. She recoils from you and the 
prospect that has been rashly and unadvisedly set 
before her. It were better to wait, better to give 
her time. It may be that you will win the treasure 
of her love at last.” 

Adrian Meister evidently did not relish, if he 
comprehended the lady’s meaning. 

“Tt is very strange. I can’twsee what she can 
want more,” he said, sullenly, ‘tand she will fiad [ 
cannot put up with "all these whims when she is 
once my wife, and it is as well she should know it 
beforehand, Mistress tress Wynne, sosthatuyou, as her 
— will be able.to‘train her intthe-right path. 

Good: night, mistress, I shall. go oe the silly 
| has run away from her 

“But my child may not ne Bho hall at 
ee ante ene ee mere and d 
| jm ,” returned Mis 

mare) re “submission to 
would phone every respect to theewmllthy: father, 
gwood.Adrian, but still a motiver nmasteand avill pro. 
orn Aol ropa and -while U1/iwe' Winifred 





He might well ask. 

| pee) agri os were part anger,) 
ef, poureduiiown from her-eyes over the} 

: en and“ifer the moment siesan|. d aah 
sobs, in spite of her 








gravajy. “Is it indolence or want of capacit yttiaat 

ausices 80 veer coe rg a a : n 
ony snot-like:it, is harsh and unp 

loyeithe ‘Italianand Brench so and eS 

pa a ‘8 reply ;with maore. agperity oftonestizanweas | 

asyalywith:h wi nature. 





“ That.ia-moreason, Child. “You, neéilit far; 
more than‘those /fri; ‘tongues 
whoever brought {thes weoun 


the goldsmith, witha, 
you should learn ‘ityagy, sant i is | 00, ras’ 
diligently as yourown language. Wife, is-su ~ 
ready ?”’ he went on, as if to put.an end to the 
course. 

And in a few moments they were discussing their 
substantial but simple meal, though with very dif- 
ferent appetites. 


“Mistress ‘Wynne te svarebdly: fase alti aibmy 
Anorsel of sweetbread that was placed -: 


ser plate-by Winifret’s:uno 

‘Vhe girl seemeth utterly: indifferent to-tood, aed id, 
‘was reserved for herboy lovertomake upforherde- 
ficiency in that reepect. 

Adrian's -eyes- were certainly) benton his plate far 
more constantly than om his)fair:youngeompanion, 4 
anil ‘the intentness of his: gaze and the constant 'ac- 
tion of his jaws by no meansaddei to his attractions 
a ay eyes.of poor Mistress Wynuo.and her darling 
child. 

The mother looked from one to ‘the-other:of «the: 
young creatures, and the shadow ‘deepened on her 
‘delicate face at the idea of:the trials that might be' 
in store for her daughter. 

She had borne one, about as painful, ‘in her own 
married life. 

But for Winifred, the well-doweredand only child 
of a substantial.citizen, the sacrifice seemed so 
neediess, so eruel, that her-heart failed her at ithe 
wery thought. 

** Now, my child, go and play to-us, but first I 
would say a word 'to:-your mother, and then werwill 
join you in the other room,” said ‘the goldsmith, 
when the cloth was removed. 

There was no appeal, and the girl placed herself 
at the spinet and began to play. ‘But not her 
favourite melodies, not the sweet *strains of the’ 
plaintive airs-she loved. No,/she choso‘a noisy, 
rattling piece which was ‘in those days something 
like the ** Battleof Prague ” to juvenile ‘pianists of 
some thirty -yeara ago. 

“That is very —_. Your fingers are nimble, 

indeed, Winifred,” the Dutch youth, approach- 

ing heras she finished. ** See, I have got a pretty 

ring for that little hand. Your father let me choose 

it from his stone—and he helped my taste. Do you 
ike it?” 

It was acostly trinket for such a child finger. 
A splendid, gleaming opal flashed in the centre of 
bright rubies, which, ‘though small, had yet «a 
depth of colouring which contrasted well with the 
gold and the opaque stone they surrounded. 

It was impossible to resist udmiring such a gift, 
and Winifred’s eyes flashed as bright as thedazaling 
stone as she gazed on it for the first few moments, 
but the look changed as quickly when she felt 
Adrian’s touch on her own small:hand:and that he 
was about to slip the ring on her slender finger. 

“No, no, thank you. I do not want it. Itisvery 
pretty, but my mother would not allow-me to wear 
it. Iam too young, the world says, for jowels like 
this. I had rather not take it.” 





i | senare tine o. 
umake any. difference;*hecause we, in wt co@ntry, are 


denen sheard. sif-subhse thing,” he replied,’ 


wobjections,thoughifT kad # would rot, 
our oeei in such 


to make a fuss like 
anything, a ~— 1 cinelam ty. 

* But it does—it does,” she exc eagerly 
“T shall néver-alter; I eoudld-not. I will not leave 
my mother,andes 40 you, Adrian, I -wontt,il mever 
can like you.'.Goawey);0r;else,I evil!” 

And shecrushedstowards the door vith the taleri: 
:of wa fawn before the. stolid sDutehman sas «wy 
aware of her.purpese. 

But/before she:eotihd “leave:the room Mistress 
‘Wynne appeareil.in the doorway,and Winifred was | 
fain to give to ‘her: mother, and .in so,doing 
she. displayed ‘the a ee tearful eyes end ithe 
— - (cheeks -which the sobbing parexyam had 

e 

The:mother did mot-stop her; she did not even 
‘inquire theveause:ner propose toaccompany and 
soothe the grief-of her ehild. 

oe oe gravity sdtéled on cher own features, 
and she walked forward to her seat with a,mien 
‘which betokened ‘little P mgrnon on 
‘sonsin-law elect, whom guessed had caused -the 
agitation. 

“Do iyou dow mwhat ails my —_, Adrian?’ 
‘Have: you:said aught:to trouble her th 

“ Nay, not I,,good ney! sopliad a youth, 
“save iw the worthy burgher, your : husband, 
‘warranted. me-:to tell’ iene «It: vaunot ibe new to-thee 
‘that. she.is to be my wife, and .J> will not think so 
illof thee, Mistress Wynne, as ‘to suppose thou 
wouldst contravene the will ofthy husband.” 

“* Nay, /Heaven»forbid, good youth,” geplied ‘the 
lady, sadly. ‘*Qnly J,as:a:woman.and a mother, 
can better understand my child. She is too young 
and too'tender, Adrian, :to ‘listen to words “which 
are intended for ‘maturer years than!:hers. You 
will do‘better to wait till she is older ere you ven- 
ture-on ‘the subject: of thy diseourse butnow.”’ 

Adrian-was somewhat taken aback ‘by>this: re- 
joinder. 

Mistress Wynne -had a refined delicacy in: her 
mien and manner that carried some influenee-even 
‘over‘his-coarser mould, 

And he was somewhat.in the position:of :a ‘xuth- 
less barbarian, who stretches out his -hand:for a 
delicate piece of porcelain that he ‘will \perhaps 
break to shivers in-the grasp. 

“Nay, she is not: altogether so young, on 
fragile, Mistress Wynne,” he:replied, roughly. oe Tt 
is no uncommon thing for maidens ‘towed ‘ab/six- 
teen in our land, nor.in thiseither for that . matter, 
and Winifred had better prepare for her lot without 
delay. And as ‘to all this showering of «tears it 
seoms to me:it\is but maiden’s weakness and folly,” 


features. 
“You do my daughter wrong, Adrian,” replied 
the mother, with dignity. ‘“‘Itasmo such weakness 











1 | batwegn WV init 
“As wt sos, when Zour | pate 


taught to-deey aud you 
always'turns out all fee pg eal sap. ‘Bismaanmven Pa a, vme@cayae the goldsmith, 


ss o- shusband’spnightiy 


ot favour ifor the | ing 


he added, with an impertinent: sneer con ‘this «cold jar 


aball : to enjoy her hens 
‘prematuromolestation,’’ she ad —— can 
go andttakexthe lesson “4 
And" .to the d "an mn nis. 
takeable th sgentle «decision, witikieh Adrian 
@ecepted in sullen silence. 
‘Master Wynne soor after appediitiothel/ Aifferent 


“Mist “does all this mean, #6?’ Mkeraisked, 

science eater 

jond’s:son‘has wtely a 
are udbesmeonratiwy 


the 


in rope tabolli on to 
oy eNot a ual 


self anrittiaesetip j ” re. 


Ail thiasnight. ever, that he 
her by 1, and she is 


‘Giled Mma y! ee lier‘ tender years,” 


ng to think of love 
sharply, 
my*‘permission Adrian spoke to 
her abotit my Wishes and his. He’s a good youth, 
and would not on any account disobey my will or 
refuse to bow before my judgment.” 
Mrs..Wynne was silent for-a while. Perhaps she 
felt ‘that contention was Ss. 
Then she quietly rosea@l prepared the materials 
spnightly ;pipe= and »:glass.of hot 


“ Poe Therods ampletime to discuss. this, dear. hus- 
‘band, ”’-ghe*rematked, ‘quietly, pressing her lips on 
his brow. “I sometimes think I shall not be very 
long for this world. ::Béfore. Igo hence we will talk 
of our | is-bestforherfuture. NowlI 
am wi , L will go-to rest*” 

ae away aa she epoke,'leaving the gold- 
smith in-a’ very troubieti-reverie. 

“ Pshaw !a womat’a:mygrims—a foolish fancy,” ho 
muttered, ‘‘and yet.it.ia;not- like .her to be thus 
depressed, : Iuillilet.herseo-adoetor in the morn- 


1 a Master Wynne smoked his pipe in less tran- 
\| quil satisfaction than usual, despite tue salve he Jaid 
-to.his uneasiness. 


CHAPTER V.. 
In youth's gay spring ‘mid pleasure’s bowers, 
When all: was suushive,:mirth, aud flowers; 
We met—L bent the adoring kilce, 
And’told a’ tender tale to’thee. 
“Twas sunny eve ;‘the heavens above, 
Earth, ocean, sky were full of love, 
Naturee@round kept jubilee 
When first I breathed that tale.to.thee. 

Tere iwere saddled and ibcautiiully -trained 
horses>with grooms atthe door of the mansion-of the 
Lord Lisle, and this-fair young daugater: wasabout 
to descend for her daily:ride when @ carriage drove 
rapidly up:to thestoneiflignt:of nobly proportioned 
steps, and a-ladyand-young-girl, attired in a widing- 
habit, alighted. and-.aseended to the spacious: hall. 

““Tnform dislethat Iam here,” #aid Lady 
Churchill, for-it was-she. Ani in-a few minutes 
she and:her young companion -were-usherdéd into the 
withdrawing-room of the hostess of the:mansion. 

“Isadore, [ have brought a companion for your 

\ Viola in:her ride,’’»she said,'whenithe first-ereedings 

wereover. ‘lt will be a pleasure and anndvantazo 
too for her, since Winifred zides:most fearleasly tue 
most spivited/steeds.” 

Lady Lisle:looked rather-suspiciously.at the ' faiz 
girl; who: was cettainly-more’ than fulfilling tae pro- 
mise of her childhood, Tat there was no.chanee of 

rationally evading a very natural:proposition, and 
she :took abe dn she-only ‘poatible, »dbstacle to the 


ae “ Noresal/ i bélieverihe has 
vever dreamed of such Fisasaatlirwore, pros- 





th Se ndesintien isa horse for “Winifred,” 
she said, coldly. “Viola was going out with wy 
groom: ‘andbher maid, so sit: cannot « owell -be altered 
now, ‘Tosmorrow; sporhaps.” 








‘“‘Notitake it, Winifred? Are you dreaming ?” 
sked.theyouth, in genuine astonishment. ‘Why, 


on‘her patt. Winifred may conquer ‘her ‘present 
feelings; she may change, ‘but at this moment all’ 








“Nay, dtiisancertaimsthat she:ean ‘be. spared to- 
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morrow,” returned Lady Churchill, , persistently. 


a you need notibe afraid, Isad 
seen 

saddle horses*that I as 
pack to be bronght round hithe: 


same time and yet not in company” 
‘Lady Lisle assented somewhat constrainedly. 


“You are very strange-in ‘your ways, Sarah\”” she’ 
said, “but it does notdo to'differ with you, so folks 
say, since eyou are.a ‘favourite ‘with thé’ Princess 
Anne ;.and it is little likelihood ‘that there will |be 
children in ithe: direct line;.and I suppose -ehe will 
one-day be queen. J-cannot.comprehend how you 
havesuch power over her—whatda you doto:winjon 


,her,eh ? Savah?’isheadded,-smilingly. _ 


‘It is but! theipewer of a stromg»mind.vover » 
weakand penbapsaykindly,.and.:loyingvore,’’ was: 
the.reply. '*{Butitevails little to discussisath idle 
gossip. Lage Atiaenough -if you gemply with, 


my p 5 
There was a.curiens smile.on.Lady, Liale}s face as 


-»she replied : 


“.Exquse, me, Sarah, I should be.very.dotin.to en- 
dorse your ‘plans’ ;since,your, brain, iafartoo, bey 
and fertile: for.my, understanding. :,.Bat-in this 
simple particular I cannot be;so.weryirelactant, ‘or 
distmustful, so,.if Viola likes, sam content.’’ 

“‘ Do you give your daughter, so much;of; her own 
waytthen as to depend ‘on her fancies P’sremaxked 
tho Lady Churgahill. 
not so fortunate,are they, dear child f 
turning to Winifregd,~who had_ been 


g ma 
‘window recess at somé little distance. 


But before’ the" gitl chad-time ,to ‘reply “the dqor 


opened, and Viola’ Lisle glided gracefiilly into’ the 
reom: 

She was certainly neoutital —exaeei ly Jeauti- 
ful was that high-bern daughter of the’ 7 Bag " 

She was somewhat tailer than,her young com- 
panion.of chilidheod—slight-and elegantlyformed, 
vand»avith-an exquisite: glow-on ther “pare, -finely 
grained skin, that looked like vermillion an ywetvet. 


Qhen her features:weresmall: and most rerfoctiy’ 


fermed,.whilethe eyes that lighted up’ 
were bright and dancing with the gaiety efcanun- 
dived and thoughtless Spiri 


t. i 

‘Lady: Churchill @lanced:fronvome to: thecother {of 
‘the maidens, ziwads invheanty varid iit: was, ney at 
metier of doubtwith herteavhemitoogine ghe:pre- 


ference, albeit there sweresmeny twho» 
have agreed with; such, a: yerdist. { 
“Well, mademoiselle, your lady: mother ,leclares, 
qking the side L have planned ferihesed 
@ ride L have, rher,,i2 your com-! 
pany,” anid Lady Churehil}, 
girls.exchanged greahings. P 
“It is very foolish of my mother to doubt it,’’ eaid. 
Viola, scornfully. ‘I hate.those,dull rides with no 
one to-speak to except shat stupid/Pearsen. ),Wini-, 
‘fred will be much more amusing, and we will havea 


, famous long ride together,’’ she said, gail, 


y- 

“Not too long, if you please, for 1, shall, wait, or 
perhaps-return here,for my god-daughter,’’ observed 
Lady Churchill. “BatT will give you an hour, and 
that.is enough to/tire yourselves and break yopr 
necks intg thei bargain, if you use the time well.” 

Viola gaye a saucy smile as if such restraints were 
‘scarcely made for her, and*then’she playfully chal- 
lenged Winifred to a race down the stairs, and they 
started off as-only-young-and light’ spirits can dic- 
date in their overflowing gaiety of heart. 

“ Pray, Sarah, what'do you mean to do with: that 
tradesman’s cliild ?’“ asked Lady Lisle, in a discon- 
tented tone. ‘Of course you are at full liberty to 
act.as seems best\to.you;/but Leonfess it»will be 
rather perplexingifor yoar friends as well as-your- 
self to have her brought insuchclose eontact-with 


: them.” 


Lady. Churchill .gave a slight langh that didnot 
add.to the equanimity.ofithe Lady Lisle. 

* It all, depends:en, circumstances, [sadore,’’ she: 
said, coldly. ‘ Now, I fully,grant that in themeign 
of, his Majesty Chamlesil., to.whese seul:may ‘Heaven 
give rest,., whatever (trouble his, very name seems 
to conjure up, in his reign, ‘L.say,dueh:an anomaly 
as.the-union of my relative and her,citizen. husband 
would have,led, to but one;xesult. -In his.son and.suc- 
cessor’s I rather. sngpect my god-daughter’s beanty 
would have more than atoned;for the plebeian blood 
in her veins. And now, mark me, Isadore, there are 
changes and,events imminent which might raise 
the goldsmith’s daughter to a level with your own 
pretty Viola. And itis as well to be far seeing in 
these cases,” she went on, with a significant nod. 

“Perhaps you are not so far wrong as to the 
‘mad merrie monarch,’ ” replied Lady Lisle, after a 
thoughtful pause. *** But it is very much less intel- 
ligible now. William and Mary are firm enough on 
the throne, and Anne is sure to succeed should there 
be no children of this.marriage.. And I’m_ positive 


it will-make.no difference:to our present liege lord 
whether it was -an-angel or a Gorgon, so long as 
there was no other claim en his notice.’’ 


ore. I havefore- 
1, such Gieieal tice, ond ordered, one . of our, 
.tq tide myself some; years: 

r. Itwere a pity for 

the ¢wo gitls who were 60 fond of each other in for- 
-mer times to betaking their fayourite,sport at the 


“ Maidensin, hemerwits re 
She added,, 


vwhole' |\families. (Th 


smeyer'| Winigrediinuan-hour’s time,/but‘ have othervisits 


 Wyane’s;{motcbe a 
¥»a8 the two, |\mugh tosher friend’s- relief. 


“ Parhepe not, _it, is, gcarcely, safe .to, let. the 
very fowls of the air hear such. treason,’’ whispered 

Churchill. .“.But,I have pretty good weason 
to belieye’that my protégée , maybe not only a safe 
ut even an,éligible friend,in certain contingencies. 
Isadore, yousan:scarcely, think yourself that matters 


‘The calm,may very probably be deqeptive, and the. 
raging billows my toss up the lowly and bury’ the 
highly “placed: in ‘their’fogm. |‘In any case;’’-she 
added} “I; for one, have perfect confidence’ that I 
can’ cover any deficienties in’*those whom ‘I take 


ithat'! Winifred -may' beva s ‘rival than, a 
‘damaging -elog on her Sande’ betters more 


inmportan 

‘} Winifred! Wynne,” she continued. 
you about your wishes ae to the new court appoint- 
‘ments. Ifyou svillitakeqny adviee, Isadore, you had 
 bettervaskufer ithe Prineess Anne!s | honsebold-than 
‘bae queen's. «Ske is. avkind, yeasy :amisbtress,:and, 
a is not such cold formality as at ithe padace 
" its: 2? 

Lady Lialegaweia halfypatronizing, lalfsareastic 
| smile,as.¢he replied : 

| ‘“ Many.theanks,Setah.. Yonetend doubtaclever 
and,powerfal.woman imyour wa yijout;you-see, i am 


past onane of:her majesty’s Jadiesfor me...I shall 
be in the same.cold, formal atmosphere, you aee,/but 
I.shall, escape often enough to thaw a,dittle,and) it 
isjustas well tohavea,friend.ineachparty during 


these troubled times.” 


had maintaine er friend whensghe, heard. 
this umexpected announcement... But whatever ware, 
her “feelings she preserved the same,outward, com-, 
, posure as' beforethe news was' known to her. ' 
**I+am'bonnd to congratulate you, Isadore, and 
‘the more especially as it is always wéll'to have trne, 
and real friends near the throne. And shogld you 
‘remain Jong enough to bring Viola‘forward you will, 
easily find: a husband‘for her-among ‘the Dutch, 
most: bid fair~bo eat up the’ English 
‘teh deens shea Ssijeiiieg she rang the bell len 
“cation eri ordering Hf)". ghe 
¥en ~exeuse: my: mg’ my coach} ‘she, 
qaid,blamdly,' ‘tI idllonitsntanats an «send " for 


7 


to pay. | Daring’the interval/tild then)*farewell.”’ 

sAad, withia amile-and *bow-ithat, could certainly 
tomean. any especial emotign, 
thestately.erah Churchill leftsthe meom; probably 


uMeanshile the:ziding partychad, cantercii.:gaily 
jaway a4nibhedilirection of: stbhaatimo d 
Tuval\subprb of tshemetropolis. 

Theyoungiginie were both of, thent fearless horse, 
womep,-and .they ,quigkly ;ontstipped the; groqm 
and , the,.sober maiden, .whoge equestrian - 
sledge, had.been.gained.in, the. stables; of her:father,. 
.® worthy, farmer;in,.Devonshire,and who,decidedly 
objected to the more spirited steeds and thexapid 
pace of her young lady,and Mistress Winifred. ' 

“Don’t,,hurry ,or distress yourself, ,Mistrasa 
Pearson,” said the groom, civilly. “The young 
ladies will stop presently till we,come, up, for..they 
won’t know the way;.aud, what’s more, my lady 
would never let Mistress Viola _go*ont again if.she 
played any tricks.” 

It so.ended, therefore, in the, two young creatures 
‘finding themselves, when, at ‘last they pulled rein, 
quite alone in a winding lane ‘that had offered 
a most tempting course for‘their beasts’ canter, and 
alorg which they had certainly gone ‘farther than 
they intended, when ‘starting -on their animated 
race. 

“Graciousemée! ‘We have fairly lost ourselves,” 
exclaimed Viola, after looking round for a ‘few 
minutes in some bewilderment. ““ I am-sare’this.is 
not the way. ButI was too eager for the race ; I 
never-noticed the-turning. I :remember there were 
some chestnut-trees the way we ought to haye 
gone, and these:are allelms. What:shall we.do?” 
Itmight.seem avery slight difficulty:to have taken 
»® wrong turning:in the.immediate neighbourhood of 
a district such as Kensington is now; but in:thoge 
days the various. cross-roads and lonely lanes had 
no better landmark to guide the traveller than 
those, mentioned. by Viola Lisle, and, though Wini- 
fred was perhaps the calmer.and braver of the .two 
the sitnation was not.altogether, without uneasiness 
to both,the child-girls. 

“We had better turn back. I. was never.here 
before,.but surely you must remember, the right 
path, Viola,” observed Winifred, thonghtfully. 
“And your servants will look for.us, of: course, 
so you .need not,be so frightened,” she yarguad, 
though ‘her cheeks were decidedly blanched. swith 
ill-econcealed alarm. 





‘cant be so quickly settled after sucha revolution,, 


under my ving, and ‘itis more ‘likely, to my ideg, , 


t4mattéers “to speak.ofthan ‘poor little | the 
i ‘** Towant to-ask, 


mere aader goyermment!than yeuary and my 
lord has, thought fit.ta ageept alreaxl y:the joffenof a, | been 


.Prokably the Lady Churchill, congratulated her- ,| 
/pOlE on pevungsiprener vans qnuch .retieense as: sho; } creatare! 
towards hi 








abont, and then they oan never find meyand then it 
will get. dark,,and I:do not know: what will become 
of, us, and.the therses.will-be lest. Oh, ;1.do hope 
they, will both get turned off for .their, stupid lazi- 
ness !” she-went en, eagerly. 
Winifred was pezhapsimore oceupicd in looking 
yround.and ;seeking :for;some light or sqund that 
would relieve, their perplexity than jin eehoing. her 
irate companion’s gomplaints. 
“ Viola, Lam, certain-I heard, a sound,.it is either 
a horse’s feet or two or three persons:together. 
it. is,in that direction. Ldaresay. it comes from your 
servants. Leta gotomect them, or they. will: miss 
ithe, turning,” sho,added, eagerly, .as.Viola seemed 
inclined rather toawaittheir.coming than to honour 
recreant domestics by .thus shortening their 


or fatigue. 

But, Winfred) acarcelysvaited to. hear.a reply ere 
she started, offjsemewhat,to her spirited, horse’s 
surprise, and ,eanfered sharphy towards the :spot 
from »which:ghe «believed ’ them .to be ,approach- 
ing—so sharply, indeed, that she almost lost eon- 
trolover the enimal;jand syhen they reached the 
opening which:she hoped: would. be:the ¢lose.of her 
anxieties as .to their atter,solitude the wayward 
creature; xan.obstinately against a tree, and‘ tho 
girl's head. must; imevitably -have .come in: contact 
withthe, spreading branehes had not, ker bridle 

suddenly caught iby: a jfirm hand, and ithe 
progress of the amimalarzested atyno: smdll peril to 
the,individual who threw,higself befere his wild 
eourse. 

By Wowe! @hoisyatbraxe girl,.Seymeur |!’ ex- 
claimed a voice tgtpeven imthatmowmentof exeite- 
mien ty Wes not altegethex: iliar |to! the young 
7 i reuRs. 
pAndthe nextimeomentishefound herself:aupported 
dncthe, ans of -ayougg, and memarkably- handsome 
nen, Whose featares quiekly enlightened :ier.as to 
tha identitpof:hereompanion with Geoil.Verneny the 
piend. and. .confilent of Shady .Clurchillbion, the 

night of,iMavy ef, "g@escape. 
But she was too do’ Loo ihis:amemory: proving 
lly.aecunate ito veatarsomeven a glance iof re- 


coguition. 

tier eyes nverq admest>woluntarily and, purposely 
thrown en theeempanion whom Cecil !Vernen ‘had, 
addressed by themame.f Seymour and whose eyes 
avere eagerly: riveted.om her own fair faae. 

}He-was:perhaps.older than Cevilpandcof ‘features 
and person more manly and intellectual,in ‘their 
form and bearing. 

_ ve was pactiaulesir — Moveieged, broad 
and well proportioned, hisJapge, deep gray eyes 
shaded by thitk lashes andsemewhat too defined 
eyebrows, while the expression of his mouth was so 
singularly sweet.and mobile that it imparted a pe- 
culiar and attractive mixture of firmness and even 
feminine sweetness to his face. 

Altogether, Winifredjeven‘in'that hour of sudden 
:and terrified alarm, and young «as:sho. was in all 
the peculiarities of the:human: face, inwardly as- 





dknow-,|:signed:to-him the;palmof superivrity over the more 


faultless physical Jineaments of Cecil Vernon—the 
whilom partner,in her:hergia child deed. 

‘* Are you.hurt?” he said, approaching: horas re- 
-spectfully as if, she, had; been ja.countuss. ‘You 
would haye been.killed ,but;for.your.own presence 
.ofymind, which enabled ma.to.saye,you from peril.’’ 

“Thank you-rno, only a. little hurt: inthe foot. 
I.cannot stand quite well ;, it will soom heal. ..Please 
goand find Mistress Viola Lisle. .She .is waitin 
for her domestics. I came. to find the right.road,” 
she said, in tones of forced calmness. 

But as she tried to stand on the injured foot, 
which had been twisted in the stirrup, the pain was 
fairly overpowering, even for her endurauge, 

She gave a faint, involuntary gasp, and fairly 
fainted away. : 

It was a somewhat perpleting position for the 
two young men. 
A young, beautiful child-girl insensible’ in the 
arms of ‘one of ‘the.pair, the horse she had ridden 
stamping and chafing his bit in -restless vexation, 
or itmight be remorse, and not a creature within 
sight to come to their aid. 

Gecil Vernon wa~ the first to speak. 

“ Better go at'« ~e, Seymour, 'ifyou know ‘this 
Mistress Lisle,’:h said. “‘ L-willtake-care of this 
child Diana.” 

‘* Yes, of course ; only as I saved her from certain 
death, and I happen to: know something about her, 
I think I-have the best right,” ‘returned ‘the other, 
sharply. 

He tried to take the light form from his friend in 
his arms.as.he:spoke, and perhaps ia yet more 
fierce, altereation might have arisen between them 
had not the sound of ,horaes’ feet been plainly 
heard coming up at a brisk trot, and .in. another 


moment,the grooms and Pearson rode up with faces 


whose ,,scared .expression .was not likely to be 
softened nor removed by the sight of Winifred’s in- 
sensible form. 





“But ‘that will only make it worse,” said Viola, 
with petulant despair. “They will go wandering 








“‘ Good, gracious! 


Where is. she, my. young lady ? 
Is she dead too? 


Oh, dear! oh, dear! what will 
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become of me?” exclaimed Pearson, wringing he 
hands with every look and tone of terror. 

“Scarcely, good woman, for I see some one I 
suppose is she, in the distance. Had you not 
better see to this young lady? She is very ill,” 
Cecil observed, reproachfully. : 

“No, no. I must take care of Mistress Viola. 
What would my lady say ?”’ was all that could be 
extracted from the terrified maid, and Clarence 
Seymour’s lips fairly curled in scornful derision at 
the words. 

He hastily drew a small flask from the pocket of 
his shooting-coat, and held the mouth to Winifred’s 
lips so as to pour down some of the reviving cordial. 
as she still lay in Cecil’s support, Then he moisten¢ 
the brow and hands with the same warming spirit, 
till at length the girl’s eyes opened, and the young 
blood resumed its customary animated flow. 

At Winifred’s age, and with unbroken health 
and spirits, the effect of such seizure could be but 
temporary, and ere Viola came up she was fully 
restored to herself. 

“How silly of me to faint! I am so sorry to 
give you so much trouble,” she said, in her musical 
tones, that had always something so sympathizing 
in them that it added another and rare charm to 
the other attractions of her young, innocent beauty. 

‘Pray do not attempt to rise. You will only 
faint again,” said Cecil Vernon, who was perhaps 
unwilling to part with his precious burden. 

“Oh, no. [can bear the pain now. Please let 
me be put on my horse, and I will go to Lady Church- 
hill’s at once. I should frighten my mother if I 
went home,” she said, earnestly. 

“To Lady Churchill’s! ThenI know now. I was 
sure I remembered you. We did meet before,” ex- 
claimed Cecil. ‘ Well, it shall be as you wish—I 
will accompany you to Lady Churchill’s house, and 
lead your horse, so that you need not have any 
exertion. Clarence, you had better go with Mistress 
Viola and these good people to their home. It will 
not be safe to let them wander off after this narrow 
escape,” he added, smiling. 

It was“doubtful whether this arrangement was 
exactly agreeable to any of the party save himself. 

But there was no rational objection to be urged 
against it, and, after a little demur as to the mode 
of carrying out the plan, the cavalcade set out, 
Cecil Vernon affectionately and almost tenderly 
watching the comfort and safety of his injured 
charge. 

(To be continued.) 





HARD AS OAK. 
BY 
J. E. Muppock. 
ance nal 
CHAPTER XXVIL 

Ir may be asked what was Adolphe Rubini, the 
bankrupt opera manager, doing? Having failed to 
reach anything like permanent success in the 
United Kingdom, he was determined to turn his 
attention to fresh fields and pastures new. 

In the meantime how had it fared with Mary? 
On leaving Aberdeen with her father’s delegate they 
went direct to Liverpool and immediately took 
steamer. She was terribly ill at the time, suffering 
acutely in mind and body, so that during the pas- 
sage her life was really despaired of, but she uttered 
no complaint, She seemed to have retired within 
herself, and proved that she could suffer heroically 
and silently, 

During her residence with her father he tried to 
introduce her into society, but the odium attaching to 
him was visited on her, Neither her beauty nor 
grace nor goodness could save her from the penalty 
of her father’s sins. 

One thing was certain, there was no very great love 
between father and daughter, and in some measure 
this might be accounted for by the fact that when he 
left England she was little morethan a baby. More- 
over she was not long in discovering that he was a 
mere adventurer with no locus standi—in short, a 
social outcast. It preyed upon her mind. Still she 
uttered no complaint, but sank into that apathy of 
despair the leading feature of which is silence. 

Her experience of the world had been very short 
but very bitter, while the being who had won her 
girlish love, who was dearer to her than any one on 
earth, was separated by a gulf which she could never 
hope would be bridged. It was this very hopelessness 
which made life burdensome to her. If there was 
any pleasure for her left, would it not be the pleasure 
of the opium-eater, that ecstatic velirium which to 
keep up is death, and which if not kept up ends in 
horrid madness ? 

The reckless spendthrift Lloyd had won from her 
a certain amount of respect and pity, She had ac- 
companied him on several excursions and he had 
visited her often, aad be it said to his honour that he 
had never once appeared before her in any other 


state but that in which a man who has true feeling 
for a woman should. 

If such a man as he could have "aay Toy for any- 
thing but that which had made him its slave, he 
certainly loved Miss Holmwood, and tried in every 
way to impress her with a sense of this. His pre- 
sents to her were innumerable, and for her to express 
a wish in his presence was, if possible, to have it 
gratified. He pressed her hard to become his wife, 
promising to settle the wreck of his fortune on her, 
to reform his ways, to seek reconciliation with his 
father, to try in some other country to retrieve the 
character he had lost. But hitherto she had been deaf 
to his entreaties, though she had often been tempted 
to accede to them, if it were only to gain some free- 
dom, some independence, But there was one feeling 
which operated strongly with her, and had kept her 
from yielding to the importunities of Mr. Lloyd and 
her father, and that was her undyiug love for one 
who was far away and whom she never expected to 
see again. 

A good deal of rough friendship had sprung up 
between her and Spindrel. The man’s nature, not 
entirely without some remains of goodness, was 
touched by her beauty and her sorrow, and he always 
treated her with marked respect and courtesy, 

On the morning appointed for the interview with 
Rubini her father took her to the hotel as ar- 
ranged—telling the person with whom he had 
been living that be should not return, as business 
necessitated his leaving town for a little while. 
He, however, directed his letters to be forwarded to 
the hotel, 

Mary of course was anxious to know the cause for 
this sudden move, but her inquiries failed to elicit 
any information of her father beyond the fact that 
he was going to the hotel and that a gentleman was 
going to call upon them who could give her some 
information. She made no farther remark, seeming 
be indifferent to whither she went or what was her 

ate. 

On reaching her destination her father left. her, 
promising to return ina short time, But, as pre- 
viously arranged, he was to remain away until Rubini 
had called. 

Mary had seated herself at the window. From 
motives of economy her father had taken rooms at 
the very top of the building. She had commenced 
some needlework, but soon let it fall into her lap, as 
she sank into a reverie, and gazed down.on the 
roaring stream of life that flowed far below. She 
was dreaming of Robert Ainsleigh and of the night 
when he and she had confessed their love. Ah! 
what a brief snatch of joy was that for her. It 
seemed now to be the only gleam in a darkeued life, 
And where was he, she wondered? Was he burt at 
her sudden disappearance ? Did he think of her 
now? She had often been on the point of writing 
to him, but her heart had always failed her, What 
could she say? And if he had been wounded why 
should she open the wound afresh? Better that she 
died out of his memory, as she hoped soon to die out of 
the memory of every one, when the grave had hidden 
her. 

A knock at the door startled her from her musings. 
Her eyes were wet and she hastily applied her hand- 
kerchief, A servant announced that a gentleman, a 
friend of her father’s, had called and wished to see 
her. She requested that he might be shown up. 
But the servant had scarcely retired when the door 
was again opened and Rubinistood in the room. As 
Mary turned and faced him it was with difficulty she 
repressed a scream. Of all men she had not expected 
to see that one; ani if there was a man in the world 
that she loathed it was that man. 

“ Rubini!” she exclaimed, when her surprise 
allowed her to speak, 

“ Yes, my dear, why not?” he said, glancing at 
his paste diamonds. ‘Since you do not ask me to 
be seated I'll take the liberty to make myself at 
home.” 

He drew up a chair to the table and seated him- 
self. 

Mary quickly regained her composure, and into her 
face came the old look of determination, of hardness, 
such as was wont to be there when she had to meet 
unpleasantness. 

“What do you want?” she asked, abruptly and 
sternly, and still standing. 

“My dear girl, don’t lose your temper, and pray 
be seated. Allow me to hand you a chair.” 

“ No, I will not sit in the preseuce of a scoundrel. 
If it is my father you wish to see you can wait his 
return, but I will retire.” 

She made a movement towards the door, but, with 
a laugh, he placed himself before her. 

“ My dear child ~ 

“Your familiar tone of address, sir, is offensive. 
To youl am Miss Holmwood.” 

“ Miss Holmwood, then,” he repeated, sarcastically, 
“being here on a professional visit, I naturelly 

















thought that my old though ungrateful apprentice 
would be glad to see me. Enjo ng the slateere of 
your father’s acquaintance, I sought him out; that 
will account for my being here.” 

“ And if your only object was to see me you have 
gained it, and perhaps you will gratify me by with- 
drawing,” she sai 

“Your politeness increases as your beauty fades,” 
he remarked, with a sneer, 

“You are a coward to insult an unprotected 
woman. I have borne your insults before now, 
because I was inexperienced and childish. I am no 
longer a child, and the events of the last few mouths 
have given me experience, Heaven knows, bitter 
enough. If you dare to forgetithat I am a woman, 
I will find some one who is man enough to teach you 
mauners, and failing that I will undertake the chas- 
tisement myself and horsewhip you.” 

Rubini smiled, not a pleasant smile. There was 
something sinister in his coarse, red face. 

He did not like to be bearded in this way. 

But he held a trump card in reserve. 

“T will make you writhe yet,” he thought. *‘ Miss 
Holmwood, let us cease this useless wast» of words, 
I did not come here to quarrel with you,” he said. 

“ What is the purport of your visit? State it and 
go,” she answered. 

ad nese if, instead of being Rubini, I were a 
sar Ro rt Ainsleigh, you would be more gracious 

me?’ 

* Do not mention hisname. He was always what 
you were not, a man and a gentleman.” 

“Indeed "—this was long drawn out and uttered 
with a sneer. ‘‘Not so much a man nor quite the 
gentleman you imagine, He managed to impress you 
with that belief, to what end you best know. But he 
"Mary bout th th her f 

e carpet with her foot and her eyes 
flashed. . . 

She was long-suffering and patient, but this 

fellow’s taunts were almost more than she could 
Se 


d. 


Had she possessed a horsewhip at that moment 
the fellow’s face would certainly have borne the im- 
press of it. 

“To call you a coward,” she exclaimed, “ were to 
give you too good a title. Knowing what I do know 
of you, added to this fresh example of your mean- 
ness, makes me loathe you. I shudder at your very 
presence, and if you do not go I will summon the 
servants and have you turned out. The gentleman 
you speak of is sullied by such a fellow as you mon: 
tioning his name,” i 

She walked tothe window and turned her face 
from her persecutor, but he had not done with her 
yet. His revenge was to come. He would torture 


er. 

It would give him pleasure to see her writiing, 
and her eyes blinded with tears. Ste had so often 
thwarted him that he hated her, 

“T will undeceive you, painful though it is for 
me to have to do it. The fellow told you that he 
loved you. It was false. He made a boast of it 
afterwards in an hotel, and said that he could twist 
you round his finger, More, he openly made state- 
ments which reflected on your honour.” 

She had kept her face averted, but she turned now, 
fiercely. 

“Rubini, "tis false! He dared not have done such 
a thing.” 

Her face glowed with her passion, and she clenched 
her hands uutil the impress of her nails was left in 
the palms, 

The man sat there unmoved, a smile wreathing 
itself about his cruel mouth. He had sent one shaft 
home; he wouid yet drive another. : 

“What I tell you is true,” he answered, deli- 
berately. ‘“ The fellow is a trickster and a knave.” 

“ T will not hear your calumnies,” she cried, 

“You shall hear them, since you have impugned 
my veracity, and what I state [ will back with 
proofs. At the time that this Ainsleigh was beguiling 
you with protestations of love he was pledged to 
marry & lady in London.” ’ 

**Your words are as false as your own craven 
heart,’”” she exclaimed, her indignation almost 
choking her. ‘He had been engaged, but the mar- 
riage had been broken off.” 

“So he told you; but he deceived you. And you 
had no sooner left than he married this very lady.” 

“Married!” she repeated, staggering a little, 
as if she had received a physical instead of o 
mental shock, while all the colour fled from her 
face. 

Her torturer noticed the effect he had made, and 
he gloated over it, 

She recovered her self-possession quickly, and 
said, firmly : 

“If. ye were to go down on pe knees and 
swear that the statement was true, I would tell you 
that you spoke falsely.” 
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“No doubt,” he answered. “I know something of 
your stubbornness, and am therefore prepared for 
anything, but, unfortunately, I have indisputable 
proof of what I say.” 

He produced his purse from his pee and, 
opening it, took therefrom a tiny slip of paper, such 
as might have been cut from one of the morning or 
other newspapers. It contained the announcement of 
marriage between Robert Ainsleigh, of Ainsleigh Hall, 
Richmond, and Ethel, second daughter of J, Hethe- 
ridge, Esq., of Kensington, London. 

He handed this scrap of printed matter to the 
girl before him, and with a malicious smile on his 
bloated face said: 

“There; perhaps that will satisfy you.” 

She took the paper and read it. 

He watched her; but scarcely a muscle of her 
face moved. Tie colour did not even leave. 

She folded the paper and placed it in her own 
purse, 

“You have executed your mission,” she said, 
“now then go!” 

He rose and held out his hand, but she turned 
from him in disgust. 

“Tam sorry your obstinate nature will not allow 
you to acknowledge a service,” he answered. 
“ Moreover, [ thought you would have been glad to 
have had a chat on old times and old friends. ‘The 
next time we meet you will perhaps have come down 
alittle, Adieu.” 

He went oug of the room, and when the door had 
closed she fell on a sofa and wept. : 

She lay there nearly an hour. Then she got up 
and went into her bedroom. Her face was red and 
her eyes swollen. She bathed them in cold water 
and brushed back her beautiful hair. 

A changed expression had come into her face. 

Great sorrows are powerful and sudden in their 
effects. It was the case with her. The soft, pleasing, 
girlish look had gone, and in its place had come a 
look of harduess, recklessness, indifference, 

When she returned to the sitting-room her father 
was there. She greeted him warmly, and after a few 
commonplace remarks she said : 

“ Father, is it your wish that I should become the 
wife of Mr, Lloyd?” 

“ Yes, my child.” 

“Your wish, then, shall be gratified. I will be 
his wife whenever you like.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

In spite of the assurance given by Rubini that it 
would be so, Mr. Holmwood was really surprised 
when his daughter expressed her willinguess to 
marry Lloyd. He could not, nor did he attempt, to 
conceal his delight, and having dined and drunk an 
extra bottle of wine on the strength of his coming 
fortune, he hurried off to seek his future son-in-law. 

At the same time that Rubini was making his 
communication to Miss Holmwood the subject of that 
communication was wandering disconsolate through 
the streets, 

Robert Ainsleigh had been to the address given to 
him by Miss Whimple, but only to receive the morti- 
fying information that Mary had left and woald not 
return, And the people of the house, acting upon 
the strict injuuctions of Mr. Holmwood not to com- 
municate his address, refused to answer any queries 
likely to lead the inquirer on the track. The young 
man turned away with siuking heart, and it seemed 
very much like following a phantom now, for how 
could he hope to find her in a huge city ? 

A week passed, and day after day he wandered 
about, nursing a hope that some chance might reveal 
to him the whereabouts of her hesought. But when 
the weary week had gone he began to despair 
of tracing her. In spite of his failure to gain 
any information at their former lodgings, he 
called occasionally, but always with the like 
result. At the end of the week he went again, 
thinking perhaps that by giving an assurance that 
he had business to transact with Miss Holmwood he 
might get some information, On reaching the flat, 
Which was up several flights of stairs, he noticed that 
on a small table, standing outside a door, were several 
letters, as if the postman had just laid them there, 
which was the case. Amongst these letters Robert 
could not help noticing two or three addressed to Mr. 
Holmwood. Before he could knock at the door it 
was opened by a servant who had come for the 
letters. Robert had never seen this woman before 
aud he judged it a good opportunity to obtain the 
information he wanted. 

“I was about to knock at your door,” he said, 
“for Lobserve you have some letters there for a 
gentleman I am seeking, Mr. Holmwood. Perhaps 
you can favour me with his address, as I presume you 
forward his letters ?” 

“Sometimes we does, and sometimes we don’t. 
That is when he calls for em we don’t.” 

“May I inquire where you send the letters to?” 





“ No, I don’t know as you may. He doesn’t want 
it known.” 

“If I pledge you my honour that my only business 
is to see Miss Holmwood, for which purpose I have 
made a special journey from England, you will per- 
haps favour me. There can surely be no harm.” 

As he spoke he pressed a sovereign into her 
hand. The sight of such a coin was so unusual to her 
that she was bewildered, and it took some moments 
for her to recover herself. Then, having first glanced 
into the passage of the house, to see that no one was 
there, and pulling the door to, sinking her voice 
almost to a whisper, she hurriedly gave him the in- 
formation he sought. 

In a moment she had shut the door, and Robert 
stood alone, 

His hopes went up to boiling point at once, and he 
smiled as he thought in a little while he might grasp 
the hand of Mary. 

He lost not a moment in hurrying to the place indi- 
cated. On reaching the hotel he was passed from 
one person to another, and at last reference to a huge 
book was necessary before his inquiries were 
answered. 

“Mr. Holmwood and daughter you want,” said 
the clerk, as he turned over the leaves. “Left two 
days ago,” 

“Do you know where they have gone to?” 

“ We should want something to do to keep the ad- 
dresses of our visitors after they leave here,” was 
the surly reply. — 

Aud the little glass window of the office was shut 
down with a bang, and seemed to shut upon poor 
Robert’s heart as he went out into the great, glaring 
street, upon which a tropical sun beat, and through 
which hurried countless hundreds of human beings, 
he feeling amongst them alone and weary; for he 
did despair now—his last hope seemed to have 
vanished, and so he mingled in the passing crowds 
and was hurried onwards, anywhere, he cared not 


where. 
(To be continued). 


HUNTED FOR HER MONEY. 
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CHAPTER IlIl, 

THERE was no hope left in Beatrix Rohan, a8 
lying on the grassy roadside, her head uplifted a few 
inches from the ground, she heard the swift approach 
of her pursuers. 

To rise and resumo her flight was impossible. Her 
strength was gone. To lie there and be taken cap- 
tive was to meet a fate worse than death. Her brain 
was in a whirl.. Her heart deafened her with its 
loud beating. She could not think or reason. 

It was instinct then, mere animal instinct, that 
made her drag herself away on her hands and knees 
to the bordering hedge. 

She pushed her way through the bushes, and fell 
upon the other side, bleeding and torn, and the thorn- 
branches swept back into their proper place and 
concealed her, 

She held her breath and lay still as death as her 
enemies swept by in their waggon. 

The big Belgian horse had a bell attached to his 
harness. Colonel Brand sat at one side of the 
vehicle, a big, red lantern held high above his head, 
its light illuminiog the roadside, and Randal Brand 
sat upon the opposite side—the side nearest Beatrix 
—his yellow face and fierce eyes glowing with a look 
that was absolutely savage—while he, bearing a red 
lantern also, scanned the wayside with furious, de- 
vouring glances. 

“She can’t have gone much farther,” Beatrix 
heard the smooth, hateful voice of Colonel Brand 
saying. ‘“ We shall overtake her before she reaches 
the cross road. She shall pay dearly for this 
escapade,” 

The vehicle rolled on, and the voice of her 
guardian was drowned in the noise of the wheels and 
the roar of the storm. 

They had passed ! 

Beatrix lay in the shelter of the close hedge, and 
a long blank succeeded. 

She never knew whether she swooned into a com- 
plete unconsciousness, or whether sleep suddenly 
descended upon her in her utter exhaustion and held 
her prisoner, but she was like one dead during the 
hour that followed. 

At last, however, the slim figure quivered in the 
darkness and the great luminous eyes opened once 
more. 

The girl, bewildered, trembling and frightened, 
rose to her elbow and listened. 

The storm had greatly abated. The wind had lost 
much of its fierceness. The rain still fell, but slowly, 
steadily. No sound of waggon-wheels on the rudely 
paved road; no red glare of lanterns through the 
gloom; no calling of voices penetrated to the girl’s 
sharpened senses. 








She arose to her feet, Something of her strengtlz 
had come back to her; hope and courage were 
awakening to new life within her. Perhaps she 
might escape, after all, ; 

“T must be within two miles of the chateau,” she 
saidto herself. “I must be far from here before 
morning. Perhaps even now they are returning, 
They may suspect that I have hidden under the 
hedge and search for me. I dare not cross the fields 
on account of the ditches. I must keep to the road, 


and at the first sign of their approach push through 
the hedge again, I can hide in a ditch if the worst 
me.” 


She crept through the hedge again and found hor- 
self in the paved road. She could see afar off in the 
gloom the lights of the Chateau Valbeck, and knew 
how to direct her course. 

She plodded onward wearily, wrapped in her 
waterproof cloak and hood. 

In the course of fifteen minutes she had arrived 
at the cross road of which Colonel Brand had 
spoken, 

Here she paused. 

It was plain that ber pursuers had taken one of 
the three roads opening out before her, their hedged 
= now just perceptible in the lightening 

oom. 

Which road had they taken ? 

The girl bent down to the ground and strove to 
discover the trace of wheels, but she did not succeed. 
ed road was paved and the night was still very 

ark, 

“T ought to take one of the roads they did not 
take,” she thought. “But how am I to tell ?” 

She breathed a prayer to Heaven for guidance, 
and then boldly took the turn to the right, and 
hurried onward as fast as she was able. 

Hour after hour she tramped wearily onward. The 
rain ceased and the sky cleared. She encountered 
no one; she heard no signs of approach, 

But the long exertion after her month of fasting 
began to tell upon her. Her feet grew strangely 
heavy; she could hardly lift them. It seemed to 
her that to lie down somewhere, even if it were to 
die, would be a bliss approaching to that of Heaven. 
Yet she staggered on. 

The wind swept the rain drops from her water- 
proof garments. The pure, pale face, piteous now 
and wan and anxious, looked out of the dark-blue 
hood like a waning star. 

*T must rest,” she said to herself. “Ican go no 
farther. Ab, what is that? A light? Are they 
coming ?” 

She stood still and stared before her. 

In the near distance a light was gleaming. It was 
a faint white light and shone steadily, as from a 
house window. 

Beatrix summoned courage and approached it. 

As she drew nearer she saw that the light came 
from a peasant-farmer’s cottage. The thatched roof 
aud casement windows became plainly visible. The 
yard gates were wide open, and the girl leaned 
against their framework and looked in. 

She saw a large farm-yard, with ricks of hay and 
straw, a range of sheds atits farther side, the cottage 
at its left, and finally in its centre a big farm waggon, 
to which was attached a stout Flemish horse. The 
waggon seemed filled with boxes, loaded with farm 
produce, which had been kept over the winter in 
order to command spring prices. 

It was now about four o’clock in the morning. The 
pale gleams of approaching dawn began to lighten 
the eastern horizon. The farmer would soon be on 
his way to market. Beatrix glided into the farm- 
yard and stole to the side of the waggon. 

The end-board had not been put up. The girl 
hesitated but a second, and then clambered up into 
the vehicle. The boxes were full to overflowing, At 
the rear end was a loose bun'!le of hay, which the 
thrifty farmer had put in for the consumption of his 
horse while in town. Beatrix crept under this hay 
and hid herself completely. Then, trembling and 
fearful of discovery, she waited. 

The moments of her waiting seemed ages. Sho 
held her breath in her suspense. Yet within ten 
minutes the exhaustion of her body had weakened 
even the anxiety of her mind, and again she slept 
—this time as peacefully asa little child upon its 
mother’s bosom. 

She was vaguely conscious presently of a jarring 
motion as of jolting upon an ill-paved road, of the 
sound of a horse’s bell, of a man’s rough voice—but 
these sensations faded away and she slept long and 
dreamlessly. 

She was awakened by the Stopping of the waggon. 
The sudden cessation of the jolting was as effectual 
in arousing her as would have been a loud noise 
through the midst of stillness. She was broad awake 
in an instant, alert, on her guard, every sense 
sharpened. 

It was well that she had not stirred, for now the 
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farmer’s voice, in rude patois, was heard,. He was 
evidently speaking to‘some one who .had overtaken 
him upon the road. 

Beatrix understood French thoroughly,, but the pea- 
sant was speaking in the Flemish, or a corruption of 
the Flemish tongne, and she could not understand a 
word he uttered. 

As he ceased: speaking: a voice replied to. him—a 
voice which: Beatrix recognized. witya thrill of terror 
—the voice of Randal Brand! 

The girl could not, understand. what. her enemy 
was saying, for he too spoke in Flemish, a smatter- 
ing of which he had acquired during his stay at the 
Chateau Valbeck, but the rising inflection.of his voice 
indicated that he wasasking a question. 

A colloquy between the two followed. The pea- 
sant was stolid, dull, ignorant, a mere digger of the 
soil, 
Brand flung him a coin, and the man’s voluble: 
expression of thanks. showed that.he was greedy of 
money. It was well that Beatrix had not followed 
her first brief impulse and thrown herself upon his 
protection. 

Then Randal Brand rode up.close to the waggon— 
he was on horseback—and peered over into the boxes 
of produce. 

It was now broad daylight, about eight o’clock in 
the morning. 

He could see that no one was hidden. between the 
boxes. With the haudle: end. of his. riding-whip 
he carelessly stirred the hay in the end of the 
wagon. 

Beatrix lay motionless, a horrible paralysis seem- 
ing to enchuin ber, her very breathing suspended. 

“The man’s honest,” she heard Brand mutter, 
“He has not seen the girl. She took one of the other 
roads—or she stopped at some peasant’s cottage—or 
she hid herself in the fields or ditches~or I have 
passed her and she’s. coming, on. now.. Which is 
it?” 

He deliberated. 

At length, after. the lapse.of an eternity, as it 
seemed to Beatrix, her enemy. wheeled his horse and 
gallopped, back in the direction whence he had 
come. 

The farmer resumed his journey,, his horse. pro~- 
ceeding at a walk,.its usual pace, 

Beatrix did not sleep again. The peasant. amused 
himself by singing, in a loud, coarse-voice,.a.song in 
his own language, and talked to his. horse, and in-. 
dulged in w sokloquy, and halted once.or twice to 
gossip with a passing waggoner, but he did not: once 
turn his attention to hisown. waggon, 

About the middle of the forenoon the waggon again 
halted—this time at one of the: gates of the fortified. 
city of Antwerp. The halt was brief, the waggon 
passed in, entering one of the long tree-bordered: 
streets, and Beatrix had not. yet been discovered. 

A. brief farther progress brought. the farmer intoa 
small, paved square, adorned with. fountain. in its 
centre, and surrounded. with picturesque old. houses 
which presented their gable. ends. to the street. 
Among these houses, with a sign-board swinging. in 
the wind, wasa quaint old inn. There was a paved 
waggon-road leading through the building at one side: 
to a stable-yard at the back.. The farmer made 
his way to this-yard and.there came to a fiual.halt. 

Then ensued a chattering in Flemish between the 
waggouer and astable-bey, and.the two walked away. 
together, entering. the stable. 

Beatrix waited a few minutes and then, cautiously 
removing the smothering. hay; peeped over the 
Wwaggon-box, 

The yard was,empty. 

A: maid; in a high whiteicap;, was. entering the 
kitchen, the:deor of. which:she closed behind her.. No 
one was .to be seenin, the. open.stable,; Now was:tlie 
girl’s time, 

She slipped out at. the backi of thea waggon and 
glided to the open gate, and the next, moment. Had 
entered the square, her: movements unseen.and un+ 
suspected by the inn peaple. 

She dropped her hood from.her hat.as she. walked 
along, and pulled’ the latter over her.forehead—to 
screen her face. She had.a veil. in. her. travelling- 
bag, and she tied it on, Her. cloak was wrinkled and 
bits of straw clung.tovit, She brushed them off as 
best she could with her hands, and turned. into tlie 
nearest street. 

She was very tired, weak, aad. hungry; Her first 
necessity was a good breakfast,,, Sha traversed 
several streets, casiing frequent: glances. backward, 
but she was not pursued, 

She discovered no-eating-house,but.in a very nar- 
row, quiet street, bordered with tall;. gabled houses, 
she came upon a sleepy-looking inn, which appeared 
very quiet and respectable—the very, place in. which 
a young lady without escort might. tind comfort and 
slelter, 

Beatrix.entered the inn-parlour, whieli fronted the 
Street. A woman was in attendance. 


The young fugitive addressed her id the Fteneh’ 
language, asking for a room and breakfast. 

Had the girl applied at one of the hotels‘frequented 
by foreigners her application might have’ been’ re~ 
jected with disdain,. Young women travelling alone 
without escort or attendant are regarded by the 
Continental Boniface, as by his Etglish confrére; 
with marked suspicion. But this woman contented 
herself with regarding the girl very starply, and 
replied, in French: 

“We can give you what you reqtite, mademoiselle; 
but, pardon, you are alone ?”” 

“T am alone,” said Beatrix, uncovering Her face, 
aud speaking with the gentle dignity of the true 
lad 


The beautiful sad.countenance, so childlike in its 
loveliness, so pure in all its features; and the 
courteous manner impressed the woman: 

“Come this way, mademoiselle,” she said. “The 
hotel ia at mademoiselle’s disposal.” 

She conducted the guest to an upper room, over- 
looking the street. 

“T should like a fire,” said Beatrix; “atid I would 
like my breakfast in my room.” 

The woman, a Meming, large, stolid’ of counte- 
nance, like so miany of the lower class of her-race, 
withdrew.: 

Beatrix sank down in the nearest chair; 

The room was large, having three windows anda 
fireplace. The floor was uncarpeted, A bed’ stood’ 
in an alcove. 

A door led into an adjoining room, and over ‘this 
door was a small window, with two narrow panes of 
glase in it. 

Beatrix noticed.these detalls before'a’ boy came 
up with a bucket of coal and other materials for a 
fire. 

A-ruddy blaze was soon filling the chimney-place, 
and the: pleasant heat began to penetrate the chilli- 
ness of the apartment. 

The girl removed her cloak and hat and boots, and 
pat her travel-worn feet on the fender. 

Her breakfast of coffee, rolls, omelet, and hot beef- 
steak—a spevial: order—were presently brought up 
to her. 

On finding herself. alone she ate ravenously. 
After the breakfast things had been removed she 
locked’ her door securely aud went to bed. 

As may be supposed, she slept nearly'all day. 
Late in the afternoon she awakened, and'found! her 
fire growing low and her room chill. Shearose; took 
aibath with the. resources at her command and 
dressed herself. 
the previous night’s exposure to the’ storm. Then 
she caused her fire to be replenished and ordered a 
good dinner, 

After the meal had been served, and she was’ 
warmed, strengthened and refreshed; she sat down 
before her ruddy hearth and gravely pondered’ her 
situation. 

What was she now to doP’ Where was she'to'go'? 

She was av orphan, without relatives other than: 
the Brands. She had. been educated at ‘a’ fashion- 
able school near London during the earlier part of 
her life. At the age‘ of fourteen she had been’ 
transferred to a Paris academy whence she had 
been withdrawn a year previous to her appearance: 
at the Chateau Valbeck.. During’tte’ past year sho: 
had travelled over tle’ Contitient with her relatives; 
not.staying long in any one place. The'Brands had 
avtfully contrived that during that period she-should 
not make a single‘friend, 

She could not go to” ler’ old! sclivole—-the: 
Bands, not:.finding her elsewhere, would ‘surely 
.séek hertherg.. She knew*no'one else to wiiom®* she 
could epaly. ; 

Stay! ‘There were the trustees of her estate. They’ 
lived in London. They would surely’ protect the 
person of the -heiress whose fortune they guarded. 
Beatrix .remembered vaguely~ having’ heard of an 
orphan who was oppressed’ by her guardian and 


who had gone before some court’ and’ suecessfnlly*|' 


petitioned for a new guardian. Could she‘not'do the 
same? Would not the trustees’of her’ property’ aid 
her in so doing? 

She believed that they would: 

The qnestion was now reduced’ to the'simple 
matter of reaching those trustees. 

They were in London, she was in Antwerp. She 
could not. telegraph or write to them the story of 
her wrongs, She must see them in person. Without 
doubt, the Brands: had’ telegraphed to Ostend to 
have her detained should she seek to embark from 
that port. They would doubtless intercept her at 
any. of the Holland ports. 

She decided to continue her’ flight’ to’ England 
through France. 

It. was quite possiblé, even probable; that: the 
Brands were even now seeking her*throughout An 
twerp. 





P 
It would not be safe for her to goboldly’ to the 


Her garments showed: no trace of |: 


railway station at the time of the departure of east 
ward-bound trains: To be overtaken by the Brands 
before she could obtain: the protection of. her 
trustees would involve her destruction. The Brands 
were her legal protectors; they stood to her in: 
place of her ts;\ they were of. unblemished. re- 

utation;.aud anything they might. say of her would 

believed-in preference to her statements. 

“T must get away! from Antwerp to-night,” she 
decided, “I will go to Calais by way of Brussels, 
I think the Brands will not suspect me: of so. much 
caution and forethought and.will not look for me im 
a Brassele-bound train.’’ 

She had planned her course. 
but to carry Her plan into action. 

Her bill must be paid at the ‘hotel, and a carriage’ 
ordered ‘to convey her to the station. 

She locked: her door, drew down the shade of the 
nearest window; and took out her purse from her 
bosom, and emptied its contents into her lap. 

She-had an allowance, by her father’s, will, for 
her own personal use, quite separate from. the sum 
allowed her guardian for her.‘ board aud extraneous: 
expenses, and this allowance since her nineteenth 
birthday had been: eight hundred pounds a year. 
She had half this'sum. in ber purse—four hundred 
pounds in gold and Bank of England notes: 

A year hence, whe she should have attained her 
majority, she:would enter into the enjoyment of an. 
income of ten thousand pounds a year. But now 
thissum in) her possession looked to her like vast 
wealth, 

It lay all spread’out- upon: her dress, having the: 
appearance of a much larger sum than it was,.and 
Beatrix was counting! it over, preparatory to dispos-- 
ing of it in portions about her person, when.a noise 
startled her. 

She: raised -her eyes and beheld a.sight. that: trans-. 
fixed her with‘ horror. 

Against. the: window’ over the door that com-- 
municated with: the adjoining room was pressed. 
closely a man’s face—a: greedy, murderous, unknoww 
visage, with ugly, sinister eyes fixed upon. her 
money | 


Nothing remained 


—a- 
CHAPTER IV. 

In a first-class compartment of 4 mail-train ow 
the» South Eastern Railway two women were’ 
seated. 

They were on their way to-London from Calcutta, 
having journeyed’ from: India by’ the overland 
route. 


‘They were evidently mistressand maid. 

The former was Miss am, the only child 
and heiress of the late Miles Bermyngham, the great: 
Calcutta: merchant, who had died one year prévious: 
tol the opening date of our story. 

It had been the wish: of her father that: Miss Ber- 
myngham should:return to England upon his decease} 
but; her health being imperfect, and feeling disin~ 
clined to undertake the long, hard journey, she had 
remained at Calcutta nearly a twelvemonth:. Her 
property had been transferred. to. England, and she 
had at last yielded to the urgent. letters of: frientis 
whom she hadinot seen for years, and was returding: 
+ Na native land:te spend the remainder of her’ 

She'was about twenty-three years of age; small, 
and insignificant of appearance; with a thin; querd-: 
lous, freckled! faee; with light-blaeveyes, and with. 
‘thin flaxen hair, which was drawn plainly away from 
her contracted forehead. 

She looked sickly, fretful, and miserable. She had 


*hurvied'through from: Marseilles: without stopping, 


aud appeared to'berwell-nigh extiausted., 

She was dressed in a costume of brown-velveteen,, 
aud’ was wrapped 
shawl, which! was gathered closely about her tlirdat. 
Her hands! were: uagloved, anil her fingers» were 
loaded: with: magnificent: diamond rings of intmense 
value, 

Miss Bermynghami‘ had. been educated by compe- 
tent’ governesses; had‘ beem petted and spoiled all 
her life; had) .always*beén used! to luxury and the 
command ofa retinue of servants, and yot, singularly 
enongh, but for her display of wealth in ber ‘personal ° 
belongings — ‘so insignificant’ was her personal 
appearauceone might’ have’ taken her for the 
maid. 

And as’ readily might the maid have»been taken 
by a casual: observer for the mistress; 

Miss Bermyngham: had: departed from India with 
two attendants, an elderly maw and tliis: young 
woman. 

The man had been her father’s confidentialiclerk 
and ‘her own trusted friend’ and ‘adviser. He: had 
been taken ill upon the voyage and: had died before 
the arrival of the vessel at Suez. 

After his death her maid «had: become-a tower of 
strength to the heiress, ). Shé trusted: her implicitly, 





and relied upon her'as weak-minuded: people rely open’ 


in an exquisite Indian:cashinere ° 
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those with strong, reselute wills: The maid was 
called Agatha Waliien, 

She had been in the service of Miss Bermyngham 
only a week before the latter tiad’sailed‘for-England, 
and had been hired especially to atténd’the young 
lady during the voyage. 

She was about tlie same age as’ her mistress, and a 
blonde also, but ‘a blonde after a singulartype. Her 
complexion was very fair, a combinatiow of milk ‘and 
roses, such a compjexion as is prodaced by the 
enameller’s arts. Her eyes-were jet black, her hair'of 
a golden-red hue of that peculiar vivid tint: which 
belongs to. black linir after it has been submitted to'a 
bath of golden dyes; She also was brief’ of stature 
and small of figure, but she was so delicately formed 
as to merit the description of fairy-like. She was 
soft, dainty and caressing, full’ of pretty, purring 
ways, and seemed as;innocent as a white’ kitten: 
Her heavy lids’ iad’ a: trick of ‘drooping themselves 
over the black eyes in a modest, shy fashion, and one’ 
seldom encountered a level glance from pretty Miss 
Agatha. 

The remaining seats fax the compartment were 
littered’ with articles’ of travel, a costly dressing- 
case’ with gold’ and ivory mountings, smelling- 
bottles, books, travelling-rugs, and’ a Bradshaw’s 
Guide. 

Miss Bermynghanmr held’ # little gold flacon to her 
nostrils, and inhaled the pungent odours it’ con- 
tained; while she looked fretfully out-of the window. 

‘And this.is Hugland ?” she-said, ‘discontentedly. 
“Itis hideous weather for April, The-country looks: 
sodden and damp, and’ ‘so does‘the sky: I’m sorry 
I left India, Agatha: Fifteen years in India have 
spoiled me for’this climate. A'nd*I wish I’ liad taken 
your advice,’’ she added, “‘and remained in Parisfor 
a week: To arrive at’ a London hotekin such 
weather-as this and find’no’one to “welcome me is 
very unpleasant.” 

“With plenty of money. any” place’ can bemade 
delightful,” ‘said the maid, in Her soft, purritig voiee. 
“You will have fires in yourrooms, my: lady; and 
a good dinner, and’ presently your-spirits will revive. 
And you will telegraph to Lady Folliott; who: will 
come to you to-morrow:” 

She paused as Miss Bermyngham’s ‘face became 
suddenly’ overspxead witha pale blite tint’ ever to | 
the lips, and sprang up; snatching from tte open 
dressing-case’ a. bottle: of’ medicine; of which’ she 
hastened to administer a few drops. 

Miss Bermyngham slowly revived; regainitg 
something-of her usual complexion: 

‘*T feel better,” she said, presently: “ Sit’ down, 
Agatha. I think these: paroxysms’ of pain grow 
more severe-every: time: T thought I was dying just 
now,” 

“ You frightened meraltnost‘out of my‘ senses, my 
lady,” said the mail “You must.see one of the 
- English physicians before you léave Lon- 

on:”? 

“Tintend'to, bunt sometimes I tliink no: physician 
car help-mey” said’ the heiress, wearily, “'! liavein- 
herited my-father's ‘heart disease.’ [shall govoff just as 
he did, suddenly and- without werning: | was foolish 
to undertake this wearisome joursey:;' Pamnot'near’ 
80 well'as'f was when I left Calcutta. What if I 
should die soon, Agatha?» Thervery thought’ of 
death: fills me-with horror” 

* But you will not die!” said Agatha, seothidgly. 

. “You will live many’ years; ury’ lady, and? carry out 
your aunt’s plans for you, ands bew queen in’ society 
and: havea vast estate;-and. be courted); and . wor- 
shipped, andadmired: You have, come: to Bigland 
because your‘aunt Lady Folliottunged youto:eome 
andibecause-yourhome is naturally! with homnow that 
your father'no longer: lives... You: will‘ marny” yours 
— Sir Lionel: Chariton;.and become: LadyOhark 

D »” 


A faint smile curved thedipgof theheiress,:: 

“T wonder if my-aunt’s:sctteme wilkreally be frl+ 
filled,” she said, “ andidf my cousin Lionel will fallin 
love withime, I wonder ifinyp looks will! equal: his 
expectatious.. Aly! that: painvagain... Agetha, if I 
should die——” 

‘““¥ou will.not die !!repeated‘the maid. “If any-. 
thing were to happen tovyouy ny ladys! what ‘would 
becomesofime 2” 

Miss Bermyngham’s gaze restéd:upom the fair, 
milk-white face. of herattendant, and she said). after 
& little: 

“Do: you know” that: you: puzzle: me strangely, 
Agatha? You have»the«manuers.and: speech’of an 
educated lady—and yet.you are:aisevvant. You have 
never told.me anything about. yourself, except that 
you were-born in\England: Lifanoy there-is: some 
mystery in your life-——” 

; “There is no mystery,” declared.) Agatha,, hastily: 
‘Lam juat what L seema poor \iriendless girk . I 
Went ont to India asia.nursery governess; and ams 





Sladito.return-in anycapacity:,, ‘Thineis alli” 
There was:an oddélanm. apparent fonia moment 
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in the maid’s eyes, a tightly drawn expression about 
her mouth that contradicted her words. 

Miss Bermyngham was not keonesighted, else she 
would have seen that her maidihad told her a false- 
hood, and would have knowmthat) pretty Agatha’s 
life held some dark and hid@emmystery in its past. 


The heiress lay back upomttiesgeat, and her ser- 
vant covered her with shawli, 


“T wish I had eet from Paris,” 
seid Miss Bermy: m,, after’ a.brief silence, in a 
changed voices © willnotexpect me fora week 
yet, and I feehami®I needed: ier now. Agatha, this 
pain grows’ ” 

She threwroff'the shawls and. struggled to a sit- 
ting positiompgasping for breath... Again that. livid 
blue tint-owerspread lier face. 

Agatha wasfilled: with terror. 

“ Misay hiam-—-Miss Nerea!’”” slie exs 
—- “Whatshallwe do? Oh, youvare very 
ji—— 

The heitess didinet seem: to hear her.. Ai: lang 
lance of'redsliot: edito. pierce her-heart... 1t 
was i yetanother! Slietniad: to, 
speak, 
sudden: ery broke:from her—and: sherfell: 
back wandiiin amawful silences 

Agathimeprangyto her aid ; she bathed her-fias:withi' 
aromationvinegan; she called to her'to spealéty intiali’ 
in vaim. 

As sudd@nlyand terribly as the event) limdi haps 
pened, thece-wagmenmistake about it. MisaBermyng- 
"*Thoeamlal forced its way to: 

econvintiomalbwiy fo 
brain. » backavard pom seat and 
stared att 


‘faaesopppsite hem in shivering 
horror 


And tentimitnetaamedion swiftly aud! tiie rear of 
the wheeleflledititzemaid’s ears with axomrlilie: tliat: 
ofthundem . f 

“ Dendill”sai@i Ajgetiie, hoarsely. ‘‘ Dandi!’ Oh,.no; 
not deadil!’ Sisriakysoryoung; with a lifffulllof pro- 
mise stretuliiiagyoutbefore ter—dead! Ifitihad! buen 
I who Kadidiadt—Hnt:people such as I da not di’, 
They unhappy lives until they grow 
old! ’ Wiliat is:to become of me # Whatisto 
becomeefiine??””” 

That qpestiom: absorbed all. her thoughitw. Slie- 
stared att thtendéad: face with a terrible:fassination;. 


and asliersteredia strange thought grew within) nomber of 


and’ becamea purpose. 

asked herself, in a whisper.. ‘ No- 
one wi and I shall'be benefitedi:. Wiliyr 
not?” 7 


She bolted ontiof! thie: windows withi a stealthy, 
sidelongygiances,. And: then she crept towards: the: 
ghastly fitgames: aft lien ds and. too from: 


her, 
“ 


a froth oo hew shrivellédt lips) a:}; had 


noblemen gratified the public on the day of rejoicing 
atthe nomination of Alfonso XII. as King by hang- 
ing over the front of his palace a series of some of the 
finest pieces of ancient tapestry to be met with. His 
opposite neighbour, thie: Duke of Vista Hermosa, has 
the largest number ofiwindows in his mansion of any 
house-in Madrid. ; 

A Pawromims. S$ pos of the panto- 
mime children now doing: little. best to amuse 
the public, Mr. Salas tellg»an@liristmas audience a 
good story of a pantomitne,ittetli@epening of which 
a complete game of deminoss: wamplayed, the domi- 
noes:themselves being, so: mang chiliiren disguise | 
like“ animated: sand withes:”—thet: ite to: say, with 
tablets: im front and t#blbte: beliiind! tient, marked 
with the-due:number of spots. Ole» morning, at 
rehearsal, a. boycame crying:to:tlimstege-manager to 
complain. thattlie: had. been:*casti”” torplinydouble- 
four” in. tiiergame at dominoespandi that: a cruel 
dresser hadiinsistest on his) weeviig: tliestabard per- 
taining te *féurand aublankk;”” tlie: coveted‘ doulle- 
four” allotted tp him brothers, aad natural 
enemy, | Jit... He: had! protested), lie- liad howled, he 
y S edi!” butinivain.,, Wilatwas ho 
todo? “Tt seonen give u ; ationce,” 
whispereditiie disconsolate “them ietook:down 
so) many pegs without) never ‘amin!’ domes nuffin’.” 
The stage ger Ww sensililvas: welliagwa kind- 
heartedigentieman, so: lie patted! tlie: small: remon- 
‘strant.omthe head, and’ said, ““Mevemmind my boy, 
you: shall: play ‘doublefoun;” and: iff you behave 
-yourselfi properly till: Boming-saliglit your shall play 


—_———— | 

LONDON FIRES LY 1873 

| At titeeomeeting, of the: Metropolitam Bird of 
Works Stiaw® presented) lifgrennual 
report, fromuwiiils it appeared that: tii number of 
supposed: fitemdiintitg: the-yoar wae 1750}, aff which 89 
were false-aldommand' 89: fies. Tliers were 
1,573 calle:forfiites. of - witialt resulted! iim serious 
damage-andi 1,400 in sligitdkrmage: Therfitesdit 1874 
asecom) ith those of 187% showed! ar increase 
off 25, compared with the average of the last 
tem years, deerease: of 6. Thernumier of 
fites imthe: during, thie, yemr io: whtibli) life 
had been: wees 73} oad tiie nuim- 
benof those din whieh snlieiweeli: ‘The 
i yy tite: had 


fem ig es cerozane meer : 
whom: 138: ware-seavedi and: 28! lost their 





been 157, 


lives. Ofithe 23} whonlbst:theim lives: 13) were: taken 


‘outialive;, but died affenwardie:im liospitalé: or else- 

wheres: The journeysitienfiteenginessmads fiom 49 
| stationa: were: di. tite: tatalidiataucs) ram) was 
24,182 miles: 








it the nithh: Dini sliawi! Tlien, with. averted epem| 
and a tremulbus motion of her entire figure, she drew 
off the diamond rings from Miss Bermyngham’s 
fingers and thrust them upon her own, 

She wore a.negd black.sill dress; with a.shudder,, 
slie draped the cashmere shawl around her, and 
flang over the:dead. young lady her. own quiet-Paisley 


wrap. 
And then she began to gather up, the articles 
scattered about, and. pack them into portable shape, 


It was singular. how she kept.her gaze averted from |; 


the dead :;woman’s: face, 

And when she had finished her task she creptinto 
a farther corner of. the compartment. and crouched 
tliere,, her gaze. wandering, inspite of herself, to that 
still figare. 

“Tp is only an exchange of; identity, and: it can 
never harm.her,”” she thought... ‘‘ As for me, I. lay 
aside the assumed,name and: the disguise of Agatha 
Walden forthe name and place of the rich Miss. Ber- 
myngham.. The mystery of my, life will be safely 
hidden now,,, Thanks to her confidences, I shall 
play, my part.well. As, Miss Bermyngham. I shall 
be safe.” 

She,.did. not.stir from her corner nor. from -her 

hi ition, until the train, steamed into the 





ALpudon Bridge Station and the. gnard unlocked the. 


door. 

Then she sprang out; white and:trembling, with a 
face full of innocent appealing, crying, shrilly ; 

“My maidris, iil—l think .she is dying!. What 
shall I do? Calla doctor! My poor servant! Is. 


slie dead ?” 
(To be continued.) 








Tirius.— The multiplication of titles. is. some- 
what confusing; and must:at times be a:source of in- 
convenience to the bearers: The Duke of Albur 
querque, who married the widowed, Duchess) of 
Morny, is: better known by his. title of Duke of Sesto, 
but better stil] as: Marquisof. Alcanices. The Dukes 
of Medina Celi and Vista: Hermosa have also by in- 
termarriages: brought into their families a wonderful 
colleetion:of, titles;, Their arms, would be a delight 
and puzzle to any student of heraldry, One.ofithese 


The quantityroff water usesll fiir embingnisiiing: fires 
iduring the year:ladibeew 16)570)295 gallons, ar about 
74,000 tons; During tlie-year there: were 47 cases in 
which the water supply was unsatisfactory. 

Tle Fire Brigade consists of 49 fire-engine stations, 
106 fire-escape stations, 4 floating: stations, 54 tele- 
graph lines, 86 miles of telegraph lines, 3 floating 
steam-engines,:5 large:land steam-engives, 2b snalk 
land: steam-engines;:85 manual- engines, 129: ‘fire~ 
escapes; and 395: firemen. 


A Momsren: Omexrss.—Obio proposes” to: send a! 
monster cheese tothe: Philadelphia Centennial Ex: 
\hibition: . The giant will bevegun in: May, 1876;:nnd 
is intended to:measare thirteen feetin diameter and: 
elevenfeet:: in: thickmess with a weight ofi fourteen: 
tons. Great Britain receivesa uumber of. mammoth: 
‘American: cheeses, especially at Christmas; aul ia 
{vessel which left New York at the beginningzofi De~ 
cember: carried: a nuntber .vanying: ini weight:from 
30 Uibss ta; 2)2001 bs: - 

A VALUABLE. SouvEentr.—A. lady: was: reeently 
travelling: ini.a Citp: Road omnibus. During: the 
journey a flashily dressed young man sat by hemside; 
butgot out before it came to herturn for alightings, 
When shediialight her parse, containingronly 12s, 
was gone. Strangely enough, in the: place of; her 
purse she. fonndia: massive ring; seti witli what ap- 
peared to be a white crystal. Afterthis proof there 
could be little doubt that ‘her flashy fellow-traveller 
had.stolen the purse ;,.so the lady, had nething for it 
butito ask.afciend! who:had accompanied her to pay 
both: their: fares: and tov resigu herself: to: tlt loss. 
When reeounting: the affair to: her) husband: thas, 
night she produced the ring, which» was. probably 
considered ‘a worthless, bit of Birmingham ware, 
since thieves do not generally sport. good jewellery. 
Yet, the stone: wase wonderfully brilliant, aud: the 
cutting very penfect, wiile, the setting: appeaved 
somewhat heavy for brass. Altogether they were so 
struck by its appearance that they next dayntook the 
gewgaw to a leading jeweller. Whiat, would: hegive: 
for it?) After some inspection he offered: 30U,. the: 
stone being a remarkably-tine-brilliantand the setting 
pure gold.. Doubtless:itwasia:delicate way of tlie 





fellow-passenger of giving:and taking: a.souvdnit., 
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(LEARNING THE TRUTH.] 


AFTEh THIRTY YEARS. 


Tue first time I noticed it was when the letter 
came—bler letter. We were sitting together at the 
breakfast table, Hugh, my father, and myself; and I 
was chatting gayly when the parlour-maid came in 
with her salver, bearing the morning’s letters, as 
usual. She stopped at my father’s side, and he took 
up three letters, business-like looking epistles; and 
then I saw that his eye was caught by a small, thick, 
white envelope stamped with a lovely monogram ; 
and he changed colour suddenly, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and at last took it in his hand, as if to examine 
the address. 

This roused my curiosity, and I spoke to him. I 
may as well remark that | was a privileged person, 
and might be as impertinent as I chose. 

* Who is it from, papa?” I asked. “It looks in- 
teresting.” 

He glanced up at me with a slight start. He was 
quite pale, and a strange shadow seemed to have 
fallen upon his face. 

“*T ask pardon,” he said. “I was mistaken. The 
letter is Hugh’s, not mine.’ 

And he passed it to my husband. 

It was such a very unusual thing to see papa dis- 
turbed from his gentle, stately calm that I really felt 
very curtous indeed, And it was odd too that Hugh 
should receive a letter from a lady; and sucha letter, 
not business-like at all. 

Icould hardly wait until he had opened it; and 
when he began to read it I was quite impatient at his 
deliberateness. But he got down tothe signature at 
last, and then he looked up at me with a smile, 

* Guess who it is, Luna,” he said. 

I shook my head, 

“Tam sure I can’t.” 

* Well, really, I scarcely think you could. It is 
from the * beautiful Mrs. Bouverie.’ ” 

Of course I was doubly interested then. 
suppose I ought to explain why. 


But I 





I had heard so much about the ‘beautiful Mrs. 
Bouverie,’ or at least about the beautiful Beatrice St. 
John—Mrs. Bouverie had been Miss St. John, and in 
her youth the loveliest woman of the day. She had 
been one of those exceptional young women one reads 
about; not an ordinary beauty, concerning whose 
charms public opinion may be divided, but a dazzling 
creature, before whom society fell down and wor- 
shipped with one accord. 

The man had not lived who had been able to resist 
her; the woman had not breathed who had not been 
filled with envy at the mere sight of her. Other 
women might meet rivals, but not Beatrice St. John. 
Her career had been a round of wondrous triumphs, 
Men of all ranks had adored her; and even now, when 
her day was long past, and another generation of 
belles filled her place, there were elderly Benedicts 
and ancient bachelors who spoke of her, with a touch 
of reverence holding to their memories of her, with 
sad delight, 

Having known this one marvellous creature, they 
had no room left on their minds for those less lavishly 
gifted by prodigal nature. There might be fair 
women, but, according to their creed, there could not 
be another Beatrice St. John, But, as I have said, 
her day was over—over long ago: 

She had made a great marriage, had bloomed 
through a beauteous middle age, had faded into an 
elderly woman, She was an elderly woman now, 
and the gay world saw little of her. Her quondam 
lovers had married, or died, or drifted away ; some of 
them were valetudinarians, with fretful tempers, and 
felt no interest in anything earthly but their liver, or 
their circulation, or theirlungs. If the goddess of their 
rosy youth had appeared to them in all the glory of her 
rose and white, they would have found themselves 
too elderly to volunteer a waltz or even a minuet. 

To me there was something melancholy in it. 
After all those enchanted stories the natural end 
seemed unnatural and so sad that I was weak 
enough not to like to think of it. 





But thero was another thing that made me feel an 
interest in Mrs. Bouverie. Once, long ago, in my 
girlhood, I bad been poring visit to a great city 
with my adopted father—Mr. Perricpont is my 
adopted Linerrand we had met a lady who was a 
friend of the great beauty; and, singularly enough, 
her first remark on seeing me had been that she felt 
as if she had seen me before, that my face was quite 
familiar to her; and, after a week’s wondering at 
some vague likeness she could not understand, she 
had sarprised me by one day exclaiming, suddenly ; 

“ Why, my dear, it is the beautiful Beatrice St. 
John! How strange that I should not have seen it 
before! And yet how strange again that I should 
see it at all.” 

And she then explained that the likeness that 
haunted her was my likeness to Miss St. John—a 
likeness which seemed the most mysterious affair 
since I was not a beauty at all, only an ordinarily 
pretty girl, 

I recollected, long afterwards, how startled my 
father looked when T related the incident to him in 
gay triumph; and I also remember how he put out 
his hand, the fair, fine, slender hand of which I was 
so proud, and laid it on my shoulder in a strange, 
undefined caress, saying, gently : 

“Yes, my dear. Yes, it is your eyes, I think. 1 
have fancied so myself, sometimes.” 

And when I asked him, with renewed interest, if 
he had known this marvellous goddess indeed, he 
answered me ees f and with a heavy sigh. 

I was very fond of my adopted father. How could 
it have been otherwise? His love and care had been 
so great that I had never known a shadowed hour. I 
grew up, surrounded by kindly influences and 
luxuries, 

At twenty I married Hugh, and since then the 
years had passed as brightly as years may pass for 
human beings. 

My husband loved me, my children were fair and 
strong. I had not been separated from the home of 
my girlhood, and I was content, 

This much it has been necessary for me to explain 
before going on with my story. 

I held out my hand to Hugh for the letter. 

“ Let me see it,” I said. 

He gave it to me and I read it. It was a superb 
letter, if one can use such a term to describe a letter. 
One could only fancy a beautiful, majestic woman 
having written it. 

The delicate, yet strong hand, the fine, smooth 
paper, the suspicion of fragrance, the grace of 
phrase, were actually gratifying to one’s senses. It 
was not a long letter, however. 

She had known Hugh in his boyhood, and had 
made him something of a favourite in her household, 
and now, having been abroad for many years, and 
returning suddenly, she had a fancy that she would 
like to see him. 

“T went abroad in search of health, and I have 
returned in search of it, My husband died in Naples, 
aud since then I have been solitary enough. I 
should like to see your wife and children, and you 
yourself. You were my favourite young knight- 
errant in your childish days. You are a man now. 
Has time stood still with you? It has not stood 
still with me, I am an old woman. Ah, me! how 
remorseless life is. It has even marched onward to 
the end for Beatrice St. John.” 

“ What a strange, unexpected fancy,” I said, “ that 
she should want to come here.” 

“ Yes,” Hugh answered, “But that is her way. 
I remember that one could see in a moment that she 
had reigned supreme all her life and was accustomed 
to see her fancies rule people. Boy as I was when 
I saw her, I recognized a certain beautiful imperious- 
ness in her manners, a grace of imperiousness with 
which one could not find fault. You see how sure 
she is that she is not forgotten. And it is not vanity 
either. She is so used to being remembered that she 
knows I shall like to meet her again.” 

“ Hugh,” I said, “she is a romance in herself. 
And to think that she has outlived her youth! Time 
ought to stand still for such women.” 

Hugh folded his letter in a rather dreamy way, 
and put it back into its envelope. 

“Speaking of romance,” he said, ‘‘I wonder if 
that story was true.” 

“ What story?” Iasked. “There are so many.” 

* But this was not an ordinary story,” was Hugh’s 
auswer. “And its end isa mystery, It was more 
a rumour than anything else; people never seemed 
to know anything definite about it. If it was true it 
was effectually hushed up. It had a penniless lover 
for a hero—Miss Beatrice St. John’s lover—and a 
sharp, mercenary mother determined on a grand 
match—Beatrice St. John’s mother; and it reached 
its climax in the whisper that the lover and the 
beauty went so far as to elupe together; but they 
were pursued, and, after some time, separated by 
strategy. The restis mystery; but it is certain that 
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at the time of the scandal Beatrice St. John was ill 
of brain fever, and the world saw nothing of her for 
months.” 

I turned to my father to ask him if he had ever 
beard the story, but the words died away on my 
lips. He had not been strong for years, The family 
physician felt that-he had cause to apprehend a 
dangerous weakness of the heart. He suffered from 
frequent paroxysms of pain, and I saw that one of 
these attacks had seized him now. He had pushed 
his coffee-cup aside, and, pale and breathless, was 
leaning his forehead upon his hand. I had never 
seen him look more deathly. 

“Is it the old pain?” I cried. 
thing for you ?” 

“ Yes, it is the old pain,” he answered ; “but you 
can do nothing for me, my dear. It will pass away.” 

Oi panera, forgot about Miss St. John in my 
anxiety; and by the time the paroxysm was over, 
and my father had gone to his room to lie down, I 
had quite lost my interest even in her letter, and only 
sent a hurried, polite message when Hugh answered 
it 


“Can we do any~ 


But when she came two weeks later my father was 
so well, apparently, that my mind was, for the time, 
quite free from fear, and then all my interest was 
revived, The moment I saw Mrs. Bouverie I under- 
stood what Beatrice St. John had been, and how it 
was possible that she had d like a godd to 
the earth-born mortals of her day. I cannot describe 





her. 

An ordinarily beautiful woman is not easily de- 
scribed; and such beauty as hers sets description at 
naught, The ruin of her youth had left majesty, a 
suggestion of perfect outline, a strange grace and 
charm almost wondrous still. 

She was a proud woman yet. I conld see the faint 
touch of imperiousness and self-certainty to which 
Hugh had alluded; and I could not help agreeing 
with him in bis statement that it was hard to call 
ita fault. It was so natural a consequence of her 
ex perience, 


We were friends at once. From the moment that 


I went out to meet her, as she stepped from the car- 
riage, it seemed that we understood each other in a 
silent way. 

She bent down and kissed my forehead, holding 
my hand in her own. 

“ You are Hugh's wife?” she said. 


* Yes.” 

We shall be friends, J am sure.” 

And that was all. There was no effusiveness 
in her manner, only I was quite sure she liked 
me. 

But her meeting with my father was a different 
one, and stirred me to something of wonder. 

When she arrived he was out, and when he re- 
turned she had not yet come down from her room. 
He came into the parlour where I awaited her, and 
sat down with a book. But I soon discovered that 
he was not reading. I could almost have fancied 
he was secretly agitated. He had the book in his 
hand when Mrs. Bouverie entered. 

The first notification I had of her presence was a 
slight sound from the threshold of the room, some- 
thing like a low, suppressed exclamation, which made 
me glance up from my sewing. 

At the door-way stood Mrs. Bouverie, her majestic 
form and statuesque face set in it as it were in a 
frame. 

She was so white, and her attitude was so 
curiously strained and rigid that, fora moment, I was 
startled into silence. She was looking at my father, 
and my father, who had risen from his chair, was 
confronting her with a face as deathly as her own. 
It might have been that a terrible spell had fallen 
upon them, and held both enchained. At length I 
wanaged to speak, 

“Mrs, Bouverie,”I said, “this is my father, Mr. 
Perriepont, whom I think you have met before, many 
years ago.” 

Until they heard my voice, and were roused by it, 
Tam sure neither of them was conscious of my pre- 
sence ; but my words broke the spell, 

Mrs. Bouverie came forward, and my father met 
her. He took the white hand she offere2 him, bowed 
low over it, in his own stately way, uttering a few 
words of welcome, and then led her to a seat. 

My husband has always said that my love of 
romance in all forms was my chief weakness; and I 
have no doubt he is right, 

Strange incidents always suggest strange histories 
tome; and I do not think it at all unnatural that 
this incident should have set my mind to work half un- 
consciously. I was so fond of my father, and so 
proud of him, thatit was nothing new for me to make 
him the hero of a romance. He was.the handsomest 
man I had ever seen ; his physical beauty must, in 
his youth, kave been almost as great as Mrs. Bouve- 
tie’s, He had the same patrician majesty of pre- 
sence; he was as gentle and tender as a woman ; he 





was full of refined chivalrousness and poetic feeling ; 
and yet he had not married, and I had never even 
heard that he had loved a woman. 

I had often thought this singular, and had won- 
dered at it, but no solution of the mystery had ever 

resented itself. But, after Mrs. Bouverie’s arrival, 

began to fancy I had found one. As the days 
went on the impression made upon me by the 
strangeness of their first meeting was strengthened 
by innumerable little chains of incident, each con- 
nected with the others. They had not only known 
each other in the past but they had known each 
other well; and I was convinced they had been 
bound together by some tie of which others knew 
nothing. 

There was a mystery in their manner. My father’s 
stately courtesy had an element of reserve in it, as 
if he sought to keep himself constantly under con- 
trol. 

Mrs. Bouverie seemed continually under the same 
shadow of self-constraint. And so I told myself that 
I had fallen upon the sad ghost of a love story, the 
ghost of a passion so long dead that it was doubly 
sad to see it rise from its grave. Life was almost 
over; youth was lost for ever; but the memory of 
this sad, perhaps cruel love lived to haunt the man 
and woman to whom it had once been so fair a 
reality. 

But who had been to blame? Not my father, I 

was sure. If he had loved this woman, he had been 
faithful to her. It was far easier to fancy that, in 
the day of her marvellous beauty and triumph, 
Beatrice St. John had been made cruel or false by 
the very plenitude of her power. People had been 
fonder of talking of her dazzling beauty than of her 
goodness, 
Nobody seemed to have had time to think of 
anything but the beauty which had swallowed all 
else up. So, perhaps, she had been too much of a 
beauty and too little of a trae woman to give up all 
for love and think the world well lost. 

My father had not been rich in his young days. 
Wealth came to him by chance; and it was more 
than probable that his poverty had stood in his path 
bs happiness—the happiness of winning Beatrice St, 

ohn, 

This is how I worked out my romance; and it was 
not long before I was made sure that I had not been 
mistaken. 

One evening I had been waiting for Hugh to come 
home, and had’ waited so long that I fell asleep in 
my chair by the open window of the parlour—a 
window which opened on toastone terrace. I do 
not know how long I slept, perhaps an hour, perhaps 
two; but I was awakened by the sound of voices, 
and as I awoke I heard one of these voices say, iu a 
strange, slow, bitter way : 

“The ghost of the woman you loved.” 

I knew the voice in an instant. It was Mrs. Bouve- 
rie’s, and Mrs. Bouverie and my father were standing 
a few feet from me on the terraco together. It was 
so bright with moonlight that I could see them as 
distinctly as if it had been day—my father’s fine, pale, 
proud face, and Mrs. Bouverie, with folds of black 
lace thrown over her head, and held under her chin 
by a hand which was like marble yet, despite her 
fifty years, 

“The woman I loved was never more than a 
ghost,”” my father answered. “Would to Heaven 
she had been!” 

“ Would to Heaven,” cried Mrs. Bouverie, with a 
passionate gesture of her free hand, “would to 
Heaven she had died in the hour of her birth. Oh, 
to have lived as I have lived, to have suffered as I 
have suffered, to stand here as I do now, to feel the 
bitter shame that I have felt! Iam fifty years old, 
Francis, but I feel it yet. I am a woman still.” 

“Beatrico——” my father began. 

But I could not let him go on, not knowing my 
nearness tothem. I rose from my chair and bent 
out of the window. 

“ Is Hugh with you?” I asked, wishing that I had 
spoken before. “ Has he come?” 

Mrs. Bouverie answered me. 

“No,” she said, “he is not with us. We are 
alone. Come and join us, Luna.” And her voice 
was far calmer and more steady than my own had 
been. 

My husband was detained so late that night 
that when our visitor went to her room I went 
with her and remained with her until she was 
ready for bed. I often did so when Hugh was 
away. She seemed to like to have me near her, 
and at such times we sometimes talked for hours, 
To-night the shadow that # often rested upon 
her seemed heavier than usual. She was sileut and 
preoecupied—so silent that lalmost wished I had not 
accompanied her. She dismissed her maid, and, ag I 
was fond of doing, I unfastened her hair with my own 
hands. It was wonderful hair yet. Unwound from 
its massive plaits, it hung around her lie ashrouding 


veil, falling even below her knee, but there were 
threads of silver thickly sown in its luxuriance, 
When I had loosened the braids and brushed it out 
she put up her hand. 

“ Don’t curl it yet,” she said, “I want to look at 
myself.” 

She moved a little forward, and regarded herself 
with a sad eagerness, and then she sighed. 

“Luna,” she said, “my life is over—my life is 
over.” 

“Not yet,” I answered, “Not yet.” 

She sighed even more heavily than before. 

‘* Yes,” she repeated, “itisover. And, Luna, Iam 
not sorry—I am glad. I thank Heaven that the end 
cannot be so very faraway. Some women are not 
old at fifty, but lam, Tiere are women of fifty who 
are young again in the youth of their children; but 
I have no children—I have no children,” 

A sharp sob stopped her for the moment; but she 
began again, and went on almost proudly, as if im- 
patient at her weakness. 

“ Instead of a good woman, I was made a beauty,” 
she said; “instead of love, I had triumph; instead 
of calm old age, I had feverish, brilliant youth. 
Men bowed down before me; women envied me; I 
had a world of my own; I could do or say what I 
pleased ; I could ask and have and yet my life is 
over, and Iam not sorry. Fate was good to me, 
until the moment came. when hope and happivess 
depended upon her kindness, and then she turned her 
face away. LIasked her for nothing before, and she 
gave meall. I prayed one gift at her hands then, 
and she refused it, and gave me ruin and life-long 
misery.” 

Some is a seemed to seize hold upon and 
shake her. Her large eyes burned, her face was 
haggard, there were lines in it ;she wrung her hands 
so hard together as they lay on the table before her 
that I could see the nails imprint themselves upon 
the white flesh. She seemed to have forgotten for 
a moment that I was near her. So I said nothing, 
and waited. 

But, in a short time, she remembered me. Some- 
thing she saw in the glass appeared to have caught 
her attention. I saw a@ certain puzzled look creep 
into her eyes, and she turned toward me, slowly. 

* Luna,” she said, “‘ come here.” 

I rose and went to her. She looked again into the 
mirror. 

“Stand behind my chair,” she said. 
see your face reflected in the glass.” 

I did as she commanded. 

She looked at the two faces as they confronted 
her, regarding them in questioning steadfastness, 
There was @ silence, and then she drew a sharp 
breath, 

“Ts that it?” she said, speaking to herself more 
than tome, “ Is it that?” 

“ What do you mean ?’’I said. 

She answered me in a curious, heavy fashion, as if 
she had just made some discovery she could not fully 
rouse herself to comprehend, 

“T hardly know,” she said. “You have been 
haunting me so for weeks, and now it has revealed 
itself to meall at once, I have thought you were like 
some one, some one I knew, and now I see, It is 
myself—you are like me!” 

I have sometimes wondered since then that at no 
time, not even then, the slightest suspicion of the 
truth suggested itself tome. But it did not, though 
I was puzzled more every day. I suspected nothing 
until the revelation came in full, 

To this revelation I hurry onward. The incidents 
I have already related are enough to shadow forth at 
least something of what I have to say. One readsa 
story with clearer eyes than those with which one 
looks upon every-day life. 

The end came sadly enough, heavily enough, with 
the greatest pain I had ever borne. My dear father 
died, and through his death I had learned all this 
mystery had meant, learned that the mystery, of 
which I had made a fanciful romance, in which a 
great beauty had been false and a faithful lover for- 
saken, was a tragedy full of pain and misery. 

For some time my father had not been well, and 
since Mrs, Bouverie’s appearance among us he had 
failed with strange rapidity. Afterwards I saw 
plainly how the constant strain upon him had brought 
about the final breaking down. 

One night I was awakened from my sleep by the 
ringing of the bell in his bed-room. 

I sprang up, and, throwing on a dressing-gown, 
went to him. 

When I reached him he was lying back upon his 
pillows, panting, his hand still grasping the bell- 
cord, 

He looked at me with a strange, faint smile. 

“ Beatrice !” he whispered, breathlessly. “ Bea- 
trice !” 

And his voice died away. 


“TI want to 





I saw there was not a moment tolose. The phy- 
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sicians had’ warned us that we might ‘expect’ such a 
termination to his‘illmess. 

I sent Hugh for the-déctor, amd’ then’ returned® to 
the bedside. 

There was nothing I’ could’ do’ but ' whit, after 
giving him his usual medicine. I bent over hint até 
took his hand. 

“You know me now,” I said, ‘ag *scon’as® I saw’ 
that he was a little quieter. “Tide not ‘thick ‘you 
knew me at first, 

He smiled, aud his his fingers closed’ tehdetl¥ ‘upon 
my hand. 

“It is Luna,” he said. 
dear, I am dying!” 

I sank upon my knees and hid my. faee upon ‘his 
pillow, weeping silently, and* then it was ‘that the 
strange, strange end came. 

Some one touched my shoulder with a touch almost 


“It is Lunas Luna, my 


as light as a spirit’s might have been: I'looked* up 
with a start, and saw Mrs. Bouverie. F 
She looked like a spirit indewd.' Stie‘stood" beside 


me in a heavy white wrapper, a passionate; desperate 
fear in her eyes, and before I had’ time*to uttér a’ 
word she was kneeling by my side. 

“ Francis !"she cried, in a low, térrifiéd’ tone; aud 
when in my amazement I loosened ‘niy;father’s hand 
she caughtat and eraped it: 

“T called for you,” he said, “and you have’ come: 
This.is death! Beatrico——” 


A spasm seized him, and for a whilé he was unable | 


to speak. 
She clung to -his hand hungrify, weepitig ‘and 


covering it with wild, sad kisses, crying out ‘for his:|' 


forgiveness and for that of Heaven, 

Her sin, she said, had, been “her punishment ; ‘she 
had not outlived‘ her love,. she «had ‘been. true’ to 
him when he had thought her most false and shathe- 
less. 

“They broke my heart with falsehoods,”’ shé 
cried. “ They tore me from you when L'had’no otlier ’ 
refuge. They said there was ‘an informality in ‘our 
hurried marriage that made it, illegal, and they.’told 
me you knew it was illegal and ‘intended ‘if should 
be. They crushed me to the dst, and left mé no 
help but to give way, and then they took their falée- 
hoods to you, and came back saying you hadithrown 
me off, and so brought ‘about'thé end. Thirty years 
ago, Francis! Thirty years ago, and’ ‘yet how I pity, 
the helpless-girl who bore that weight. of misery’ and 
despair !” 

“ Beatrice,’’ he said, “thie clifld-———"hndd ‘ie ended 
with a groan, 

She fairly writhed 4s shé knelt, 
“T donot know,” she wept. 
me: When it was born I khew nothing, and they 
took it away, I have never had a childsince. . It is 

Heaven's curse upon me,” 

‘* Beatrice,” he said, labouring’ for breath) “tlie 
child is here. Luna, look up.”* 

This was the revelation. [leave'it tlitre. 

My father died that night. in the “artis of ‘the 
woman he had loved, 

When he had been perstidded that shié was ‘false‘to 
him, even false beyond all falsehood*of-womaw kind, 
he had loved lrer still; his love had’ béen thé one 
passion of his life. 

A strange chance—the strangést’ of charnces—had 
led him to discover my identity, and he had taken 
me to himself. He had been led to beli¢ve that’ my 
mother had deserted me without’ a pang,, and ‘this’ 
thought had made his lot even more’ bitter than ‘it 
might otherwise have been. 

After their miserable separation he had ‘neverséen 
Beatrice St. John, and, héaring of the’great’marriage 
she had made, he had beliéved her wholly'guilty; and 
had told himself to despise and forget her.’ But he 
could not forget. Heaven alone’ knows what suffér- 
ings both had borne in thei? long exilé from each 
other. I, their child, have only” heaviést’ pity for 
their ruined lives. 

Since that'solemn night, when death bridged tke 
gulf of thirty years, and’ brought thém heart to 
heart again in the last hour, my mother has’ never 
left me. She is with me still, and I trust that my 
love has, lightened her’ burdén somewhat. Hugh 
knows the truth, but to the rest °of ‘the world her 
story is a secret, and will remain one. Her majesty 
and beauty crown heér*yet, and will crowtt‘her ‘tothe 
end, until her marvellous sad face and tragic secret 
are hidden alike for éver ander the’silent Ey 

. HB. 
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CuRIstMAS GIFTs TO PRINCE BISMARCK AND 
Counr Mo.tKe.—The Emperor’ William’ has pre- 
sented to Prince Bismarck and Count’ Moltke, as 
Christmas gifts, miniature models, carefully executed; 
of the “ Column of Victory” at ‘Berlin; conimemorat+ 
ing the three last victorious campaigns. 

A Lapy FreemMAson.—It is a mistake to suppose 
that the lady who concealed’ herself in a roont where 


“Thby never told |" 
“smitherih—a child*uiiborn might haveé told ye ‘that’; 





a “ Lodge’ was about to be held; and“trho whien dis+ 








or allowed ‘to | be énitint 64,’ iss 
be amytli, butrthe 


covered’ was compelled: 
amyth. The ‘clock-case” 


continued through ‘life. to'take an'active interest:id 
thé” Order into® which! im ber’ youth: shé had ‘so 
strangely gained adtmission.: She foundedthe Dublin: 
Benevolent Institution’ for Orphan \ Daughters of 
Masons... Hor portrait ‘stil! hangs *ia: thes principal} 


lodge-room in’ Cork, and''underrit; in:a glasercase;| congregat: 
the ‘aprow and! jewel''she ‘used to! wear: whew she}: 


attended’ lodge meetings.: 
FAOBTI &.: 


THe GENDER OF VESsELS.—An Irish schoolmaster’ 

ea shou his*pupits that thie féminine gender 

hotld be-appliet’to all ‘sips ant’ vesselé ea) ex 

cept mail steamers and men-of-war: 

IGNORANCE I8 BLISS, 

“Silly man! what 'makes you steatvafterthat rab+ 
'bit'when your’gun ‘has no ‘lock om it?” 

“Husb, hash, my’friend! » The rabbit‘don’t ‘know'| 


that.” 
“BRING UP"THE CHILD," ETC! 
Ethel! “i wonder why Adam‘ and” Eve’ were 
tarned out’ of Paradise?” 
Jack (the’squite’s son) :'“P’taps they shot @/foX !” 
—Punch. 


$ 





A SAVING HUSBAND. 


“George, dear; don’t you'think ‘it ‘fé ratherexe| pany/at: 


travagaut of. you to eat’ butter with'that’ delicious 


jam 2?” 
“No, love*+evoniomicalf Same piece of brewd does 
Pimch. 


for both Pe 
WEIGHT FOR AGE*’ 

Lady Ce candidate for parlour-maid’s plate): 
“ Thi ou?’ That is’ a littlé oldér than I 
shdould’ liven ent A, 9 

Young Person's ‘“D'thaps;'m'rm, "amiliationo’ sperit” 
would comipiisate; mi !”—Purich? “sat 

JUICE’ OF ‘THE’ GRAPE (?)''' 
Youth >“Giah’pa; wiittt’s*th’ meaning of Plase 


of port’ wine ftom’the ‘wood? 7” 

Granpay (gentleman of the o14 sctioot)': * Tiogwootl! 
my ‘dear boy, nowadays! ' Logwood? ’ Logwoodt” 
—Punch. [Chucklds. 


A FINAL CAUSE! 

Customer (who ‘wishés* to ‘retuth's shorsé*he‘has 
lately bought): “He’s kicked the carriag#* into’ 
lucifer-matthes; and no one dares’ get! on hid baolty 
Whattie was'made for T'can’t'think?” - 

Dealér:'“"T sell; I btiontd say. Puchi 

’ INFORMATION: 
“ Where is'it'ye'ate?’ Why, yo’re’ in "Ballyneoké 


and wheré‘dées tie road lead''to’?” Why; bad ‘lock 
to ye, to Ballypocksmitherin } where ‘el je would® you’ 
have it be leadin’ ?°—Judy.' 

COULDN'T WANT MORE suReEY! 

Party: (purctiasing” new ‘swettiteats) :* “Batcan 
you recommend them, Mt! MéCarthy ?” ' 

Mr. MeCarthy:* “Recommend ' theti, ma’am?’ I 
gnarantee that you will niver lave’ off eating. thenr 
‘tilPthey kilf'yer. ?! —Judg: 

THE ‘REWARD OF ‘MERIT! 


“ Tom;"?" said’ one little ‘boy ‘to’ antothbr,' “dos 


Your schoolmaster ever give you any reww#rds of 
merit?*” 

“T' s'pose-hé does,” was the” reply: he" gives 
me a thrashing regularly every day, and s#ys% mivrit: 
two.” 


Lady ; 
Sarah’: 


BREAKFAST-ROOM EXPERIENCE? 
“'These-eggs'are not done,’ Sarwh.”” 
“Aren't they} m’m ?” 

““No;° why ‘don’t you’ use! the ‘egg- 


Sarah: “So T do, mw; when I’m not'in ‘a hurry; 

but it do take such a time to run down." 
LACONIO. 

The other ddy an excited individual) witha carpet 
bag in one hand, av umbrella in the’ other, and a 
shawi hanging over his aem, accosted’ onevof ‘the 
street gamins with the question: 

**T say, Rob, which is the quickest*way  for’ine to 
get to the statién ?” 

‘Ran !” ‘was/the laconic response,’ 

QUITE A NEW WAY OF LOOKING AT'IT+AND A 

FACT TOO. 

Mistiess: “ Oi, yes, cook, you caw go out/for ‘an 
hour, if you wish ; but‘do pray try to be more: care+ 
fal withthe fish to-day. That turbot last night! was 
dreadfulty over-cooked.” 

Cook (with w'temper) : “ Well, y6s;'ma’amj I des- 
say it was; but, goodness gracious me, one can’tebe 
always thinkiug of eating !"—Judy. 

EXTREMELY VERDANT. 

A good story is told of a rather verdant agricul- 
tural labovrer, who, having by book amd! by crook 
saved together ten pounds, took them to his em- 
ployer, with a request to take charge of them for 
him: A year after the labourer went to another 











ridiid to-know' what would:be the interest. on.its He » 


savas told ten shil 


lings. 
‘lady was not. She wasithe Hons MisiAldwortlijandd:/ “Well,” said he, “I want you to lend mesten, , 


shillings! fdr: a day,ior/two: , My;mastershas been 
keepingten rey mee year, aod I want.to pay, 
him ‘the-interest, forsit.”” 
NOT: PARTIOSLAR. ; 
a ee said to one of, his. feminine, 

rs Yee, ata centiedl I feel asstho I 

s} sit,’ shel r fs ast ~ Were» 

in Beeizebub’sibosom.”’ ~, 

'“ Not in Beelzebub’s !”’ 

a seme: of the/patritrohes (In den’ti care 
ewhich. 


_ 


AN IMPATIENT LOVEHs 
» “Toms why didyou not marry Mise G—~?” 
“Oh, she had asorti of hesitancy: in her sppectr) 
ahd:so: I left her.” ret 
“ Achesitaticy'in her speechp.1:néver heard that 
before: Are you not mistaken?” 


“Noy not atvall; for whem asked ‘hér: iff she- 
would have me she hesitated to say yes, and she | 


hesitated so long — went imforanother gal!’ 

A SEITLER.. 
ty, not a little distingwithed'for 
his taipalbeae im the hdpe-of. disconcerting ® young 
clergyman ‘whom:he knetvto,be -@ man: of sinigniar 
nyodhoryy abies askod him, im the préseneeof -ad.aagtecom- 


“ Why ¢ did the patriarchs of old live to sucb an 
extrémeiage?” 

To which thé clergyman replied ¢ 

| Tremppose:the patriarchs of old took ne physi.” 

ANS APPALLING: RENDERING» 

‘A certain clergyman was/#entiforieuddenly;to go 

acottagey where he found aanami bed. . 

| WWel, my friend?’ said the pastor; whatdinduced. 
ypu to.sond forme?” 
a, pationt; whe wasrnthemdeafy appenled te his: 

‘a 

' What does he say ?” 

| Hb says,” shouted thé womaa,'!' wet therdeuce 
did-you send for him for?’ 

“ Domus BT! PLAGENS#UKOR J? 
| Mrs. W. (elderly lady, fond of hard womis, to. 
newly: hbour): ‘I dersovlevertd see 
young couples fond of each other, Mrs, «Meek ;..but” 
(apologetically) “I was thinkidg your Husband seemed 
rather too uxorious,” 

Mrs. M. (seriously, butundet a blight misapprehen+ 
sion) >: “Indéeds, Mrs, Willis, ithat'éhis-onl y» failings 
Iim sorryto sayvthat: twice last week he Lads to be 
brought home in a cab!"”—Fun. 

SHERIDAN’ 8: WIT? 


A aunthh 








Amongst young Sheridan's schoolielowe!was:the’ 


son of a‘physician, who boasted that his: father: was 
aigentleman professionally attending: the nobility. 

“ And'so is-my father—and as good.as .yotrsvany, 
day,” said Sheridan, . 

“ Aby butyyour fatheristdns actor, Dik,’ said: 
dbctor’sison; *‘ therefore-it! is impossible that he can» 
bb a gentleman.” 

‘““ Yow may: think so,” rejoided) Sheridan, .‘“but I 


don’t; for-your father kills!peopl e:'whiletmine, only’ 
afouses then/’” 


ON THE been a A DELEMMA, 

In a Ohancery ‘suit recentlyone of the. counsel, 
describing the Secndulioal his’ chient’s land, suid, 
in showing the plan of it: 

| “ Wedie on thisside, my Jord.” 
' The opposite counsel: then said: 

“ And we lie-on that side.” 

The Vice-Chancellor, witha good-humoured grin, 
observed : 

“ If yon lie on bothisides, whom will ye :have. me 
to believe.?” 

UNANIMITY OF SENTIMENT. 

An Aberdeenshire laird, who keptia very good 
poultry-yard, strangely e could notcommand a. 
fresh egg for his breakfast. One day, however, he 
met his grieve’s wife going towards the market, and, 
very suspiciously; with a-nice. basket. On passing, 
and speaking a word he/ discovered the-basket was 
fall of beautiful white eggs. Next time he, talked 
with his'grievé he said tothim : 

“ James, I like you very well, and/I. think-you 
serve me faithfully, but I cannot say I admire.your 
wife.” 

To which the cool reply was: 

"Oh, deed, sir, I’m no surprised at that,forT dinna 
muckie admire her mysel’,” 

PRICELESS.—A, gentleman was:walking with his 
little boy. at the close of the day, andi.in, passing 
the cottage of a German labourer the ‘boy’s atten- 
tion was. attracted by. a dog. It was not a King 
Charles, nor a black-and-tan, but a cammon cur. 
Still the boy took a fancy to-him, and wanted “ pa” 
to buy him. Just then the owner, of: the dog came 
home from: his labours, and was met }by the dog,’ 
with every demonstration ‘of, dog joy,. Thegentle- 


the- 
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man said to theowver; “ My. little: boy has ‘taken a | 


faucy to your dog, and I will buy, him. Whatdo you. 
ask for him?” “i can’t sell dat.dog,’’ said tha Ger- 
man. “Look. here,’’ saidthe gentleman; “that: is 
a poor dog anyway, but as my boy wants.bim I will 
give you five-shillings forhim.’ “Yaas,” said ‘tlie 
German, “I know lie-is. a werry, poor dog, and he 
ain't wortr.almostinottin, but.dere ish von little ding:| 
mit dat dog vot I can’t sell—I can’t sel] de vag of 
his tail ven I comes hidme at night?” 
SAYINGS OF, JOSH. BILLINGS.’ 

A slander. iz like ahornet, if.yn. kant kill it. dead, 
the fust blo yu better not-strike:at it: ‘ 

Politeness-iz a shrewd way folkehazov flatteriag 
themselfs. 

I make this distinkshun: between :charakter and 
yeputashun—r sis what.the workd thinks ov: 
us, charakter is what the»world knows ov us: 

What a ridikilus farceit izto be continually on 
the hunt for peace and quiet. . 

No man ever. yet inereased hiz reputeshunbi con- 
tradikting lies: 

Anxiety al wussstepsvor itself: 

Silence, like darkness, iz generally safe. 

Thereiz only, twothings that. L. kno ov, that a 
man wont brag: ovy one izs-lieing, andi. tuther:iz 
jelousy. 

It slibe brains tewy make’ a smart’ man}. but. good’ 
luck often makes a famous one. 

I think most men had rather be charged with, 
malice than with makings blander.: 

TWO DIFFERENT, STORIES»: 


A witness in arial! persigted iu tellingy whatotlier:| 


people said, and interlarded his testimony;so” ofteny 
with “said I ”‘and “said tie” that the counsel” was: 
utterly bewildered... Thecourt.attempted to set: him 
right. 

pened.” 


“ 


man, telus exactly what ha 


“Yes, my lord; certainly, ‘I said'I'should’not have | 


the pig.” 

“Well; what was hisiangwer ?”’ 

“He said that he had been keeping the pig for me, 
and’ that he~——~”" 


“No, no, he did not say that—he could, not. have |, 


ssid it; hespokedn the fivetyperson.” ° 


“IT was the first :persow that spoke, nvylord:”’ 


“I mean this: Don’t briug, in. the-'thitd person’; | * 


repeat’ his exact words.’’ 

“There was no third’ perepnyimy,lerd 5,only. hic 
andeme,’” 

“ Hookvhere;, my Blow; hedid netsay 
been keeping,the pig; he said, Lhave been Keeping: 
it Wr 


“T assure-you;umy «lord, 
yourlordship:at all; .We.ase om two différent.stories, 
ny lord. ‘THerewes no’thitd' person; ory;bord;'and 
if anything liad beemseid aboutyour lordship, must 
have-hear¢t itg?. ; 

“Butts! —~Ancl rishi, dénying | that: Patiis: a: 
“bull”-makeminsexcasstof all other peo 


of her townronly, killed. half a-beast atia,.time.. It. 
wasa Dutchman who saidstlatat pigdiadine marks: 
on his:ears: except a" shGre tail. Pt was-a.Britigh: 
nagistrate who, ,being;told* by ‘a, vagabond/that* he 
was not married,, responded,‘ Tliat’s ‘a good thing) 


for your wife.’ It wasamHaglish reporter who stated |) 


at a meeting ofthe: Eth ‘Bociety that: there 
were * casts*of the skull of ao-individaal at . different: 
periods of adalt lifé, to.show/the changes, produced 
in ten years;’ though Dean & wilt certainly mentions 
two skulls preservedsini Ireland; one of‘ person when 
he wes @ boy; and theother of thesame person when: 
he grew to:béa mam It was.a Portuguese; mayor 
who enumerated; among the, marks;.by, which the 
body of a drowned mamanight be-videntified.; when: 
foundy ‘ a marked *i trent’ ‘in his speech.’ It 
was a Frenchman who, contentedly laying his~hiead’ 
on a large stone jar for a pillow, replied to one who 
inquired if it was not‘rather hard} * Not at all, for I 
have stufféd ‘it with hay.’ It..was an. American 
lecturer. who solemaly. said: one.evening,, * Parents, 
you may have children, or; if*not; your «daughters 
may have.” It was a German*orator who, warmitig 
with his subjecty.exclaimed, ‘There is no man; 
woman,.or child in the housepwho has. arrived at the 
ageof fifty years but what.haa:felt the truth thunder- 
ing through their-mind« for centuries.’/”’ 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Thalberg, while on his‘ travels, stopped at a’tem= 
perance hotel, and upon “demanding some cham- 
pagne what«was:his:astonishment on: seeing the 
tound eyes of the waiter*open with’ astonishment. 

“I want some champagne,”’mildly reiterated the 
great instrumentalist, 

“Champagne are you asking’ for?” stammeretl 
forth the waiter. 

“ Certainly !” 

“Then you can’t have it,” 

“And why?” inquired... Talberg,,in:much-as- 


he hadi} 


theretwas no) mention of.| | 


: says + 
“Itiwas a Scotchwomanwhod'said tliat’ the., buteher 





tonishment, 


“The likes-of it; including whiskey:punel, is-not 
td be had iii tlits diotek’’’ 

For a moment the:tlirsty; musician: was aghast... 

“ Whaticaw Ihave then ®!’ 

“Water; tea, and ‘coffee,’ 

“Go and send‘me tlie propriétor,” said'Thalberg ; 
“I will speak. with.lim." 

“You may speak till the day of doom, but you'll 
fiddiit‘of ne use;”’was:the observation as he quitted! 
the room. « 

In afew moments tlie landlord entered: the’ apart- 
ment... His lips: were closely settogethor, anda frown 
wason:his brow; He was-evidently astonishedithat 


‘be ont of the running for the: Green Ribbon ; but it is 
generally expected that the latter will pass to the Earl 
of Aberdeen, The Duke of Montrose, in his office of 
hereditary sheriff,.of- Dambartonshire, is of course 
suceseded by his only'son, the Marquis of Buchanan, 
formerly of the.1st Life Guards, butlatelty exchanged 
into the Coldstreams. The new: duke is unmarried, 
and should he remain so his many honours, so.closely 
and brilliantlyeonnected with the history of Scotlandy 
for 800 years, would at. his decease become extinet. 
He is, however, only in his 25th year, and’ it may; 
therefore, be fairly trusted that Scotland will be 
spared ama of so. worthy aename from her ; 
ro 





thpforeigner should’ persist in bis wish to cont 
the ralés of the establishment; 

Meanwhildé,. Thalberg, had: ocoupied. himself in. 
opening a pianotthatstoed:in.the-room.,. [t,was, not 
of [thie newest sty1é, but:wasetolerably: iaitune.’ 

As the proprietor. of the temperance*hotel entered 
he began to play;, First'the frown gradually vanished 
from .the ‘ brows of the. landlord,, then his.lips un- 
closed; and-finally relaxed: into-a smile. When the 
artist‘ had’conokuded he waited:for'a word; but none 
came... Without turning round Thalberg thought : 

aa man.is. obstinate, I’ must try, somothing, 
ele.” 

He’ aeeo began.‘to play his‘ Tarantella.’ 

Ere it’ was*half’ finished: he heard’ tlie rattling: of 
.botties and glasses on. the table and at. once wheeled 
around. The waiter had re-entered the apartment 
with bottles of champagne. 

“T thought it*was not allowed,” ‘said’ T Halberg. 

“The master will give-you a dozen if you. like it. 
Hé says a man who can! knock. musie-out/of # piano 
in| your way may; have ch every :night if he 
chooses, So there itis for‘you:” 


A WINTER!. EVENING -PIOTURE.. 
Upon the earth’s white-shrouded breast; 
The silent feet:of night are prest; 
And.manya wondious gem .-: 
Flashes. its: rare, scintillant light, 
Across our halfsbewihiéred sight; 
From out her garment's-hem,; 


The moon, drawn in her shining car.. 
Her ’kerchief fastened with astarg . 
And edged with golden_lace,.; 
Half seems,.in her imperialtrack, 
To pause the moment, looking-back;: 
With kindly, smiling face; 


Cloud-ships drift:slowly o'er: the blue,, 
The signal-lights oft gleaming through. 
The lamps the angels light: 
Ohj‘fait the picture that I see, 
Hang in the bliae dome over me 
This beauteous, winter night... _ 
HL A.M. 
b— — -—- -- --_- ___. __ > 
GEMS. 
A eoon wife exhibits her-love for: her husband by: 
seeking to promote his welfare and by administering 
td his‘comfort:' 

HE that‘dées'good: to another man does also.good. 
to himself, not only in the consequence: but. inthe 
very:act.of doing it; for the-conscience of well-doing 
is a ‘very‘ample reward. 

Every heavy burden of sorrow seéms like a stone 
hung rownd our neck ; ‘yet are they*often onby like 
the stones used by pearl divers; which enable them to 
reach their prize and to rise euriched.. 

H&.who.every moruing plans ‘the»transactions: of 
the day, and follows out that’plany will accomplish 
twice asamuch as one who makes.no plan ; when the 
disposal’ of timeis left to cliance all things will lie 
huddled: together, 

THart man who attempts to:bring- down and depre- 
ciate those who'are'above hint does ‘not thereby ele- 
vate himself. He rather sinks himself; while those 
whom he tradtces are rather. benefited than. injured 


, by'the.slanders of one so base as he, 


Tie Dvuxt or Monrrose.—By the death of the 
Dukeof. Montrose two valuable pieces of patronage 
lieiatthe disposal of the» Premier; a ribbon of the 
Thistle, andthe lord-lieutenaney’ of’ the county: of 
Stirling. It is somewhat premature to speculate upon 
thé probable recipients of these coveted:appointments, 
but there. are nevertheless those who, . for’ various 
reasons, are enabled to make a tolerably shrewd guess 
at the result. These quasi prophets suggest it.to be 
very likely tliat. the lord-lientenaney will be offered to 
thé Earl of Dunmore, and that the vacant order will 
be conferred: upon «the, Dake: of Hamilton. They 
reservé, however; the contingency that the Duke of 
Hamilton, who, it may be remembered, is an Phglish 
asi well as a Scottish duke, may be on the list. of 
possible Knights of the:Garter, and, therefore, would: 
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HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES.. 

CLEANING STAINS.—Mid, especially tliat of ‘citiés, . 
isia compound of vegetable remains and of ferra- 
ginous matter’im a, stateof black oxide. Washing: 
‘with pure water-followed; if necessary, with ‘seaping, 
will take away the* vegetable juices; aud then the 
iron> maybe «removed with) cream of{tartar, whith 
itself must, however, be well washed out. Ink 
stains, when recent, may. be. taken out by washing; 
first with pure water;inext: with’ soapy: water; and 
lastly with lemon juice; bet iffoldé’ they may’ be 
treated with oxalic; acid! Stains occasioned by 
«smoke, or by sauces browned..in.a frying-pav, may, 
bei supposed to: cousist.of a. mixtuse,of pitch, black 
oxide of: iromy empyreumatio oil,. awdesome: saline’ 
matters dissolved in pyroligneous avid’ In thiscase 
several. ri ts must be employed “to remove tlie 
stains. Watér and soap dissolve'perfeetly well the 
vegetable matters; the: salts; tlre: pyroligneous- acid, 
and ever tle empyreunatio oils ina great measure ; 
the essence’of tu: ~will remove>the rest of*tlie 
oils and all, the pjtelsy, matter; then.oxalic. acid may 
bejused to discharge the iron. Coffeestains require 
a washingywitle! wetery anda careful: soxping,'at the 
temperatire of/120 Gégs. Fab, followed by salphura- 
tion. The two latter processes may be repeated, 
twice or, thrice.; Chocolate :stainss. may bevremeved 
bythe same means, and more easily. 


STATISTICS. 

Orry'Porice Hstimates.—Mri ‘F}’W?. Saunders, 
police receivér, has prepared a statement'of the esti- 
mated. expenses. and income, of the-City Police: 
Establishment for 1875. The following are tlevexs: 
pensee-aeclussified :— Salaries of’ Commissioner’ and’ 
chief offidials, 4,0407:; ditto of superintendents, ser- 
geants, and constables (781 officers), 65,404/.;, extra: 
allowances, '2,A76/.; clothing, 4,1304.184.; lanterns, 
310/.; infirmary supplies, 680/.; rents of stations: 
and dwellings, 4,823/. 153: ; rates aud’taxes, 9901. ; 
fuel and lights, 1,640/. ; furniture (inclusive of fittings 
for new station at Snow Hill), 1,000J. ; repairs, 2,000//; 
sundry ‘ expenses, 1,452/,.168.j totabi expenditure, 
884483; 156, The followingare the estimated sources 
of tincome:—City police rate, 61,9521. ;, proportion .. 
from City*cash, 20,8877. 16s.; fines under, Police Act, 
4801. ;) Bridge. House. Estates:for: watching. bridges, 
7851.; rents. from’ men: for’ lodgi#gs” and: |iouses; 
1,5410. 88.3: payments for mew‘ on private service, 
4,1822.'10s. ; total income, 89/7451. 146. The esti- 
mated surplus is therefore 1,296/..19% 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tut Oxford and Cambridge race will be‘rowet on 
thé 20th March, provided 'the tide suits. 

His Masesty Kine Ggorce or Greece is about. 
to joia.-the Freemasons, 

Intense heatis ‘being experienced in Australia, and 
bush fires have occurred: by which mucir dauage has 
been caused. 

Tue ex-Queen of Spain has sent a. present to the 
Pope, consisting:of.a magnificent silver dinner ser- 
vice valued at 6,000/. 

CONSTANTINOPLE’ has’ now ‘its’ underground rail- 
way, a little one; however, of omly 672. yards. It 
affords communication between Galatea and Pera. 

A New Opera Hovuse,—Negotiations are still in 
progress with the Metropolitan Board. of: Works for 
the purchase of a piece of land’ on the Thames 
Embankment on which to erect:a:new opera-house. 

THERE. is an idea afloat of supplementing the Traus- 
continental line of electric telegraph: between Port 
Augusta and Port Darwin; in Central’ Australia, by 
a tramway, to be worked by,horses;for about 2,200 
miles. 

“ Hastines,””—-We have: been informed’ that 
through Sir Massey Lopes; Bart:, M.P., Civil Lord, 
the Admiralty have agreed to hand over'the “ Hast- 
ings” for the use of the gentlemen who have deter~ 
mined to establish an industrial training-ship for 
Devon and Cornwall at Plymouth, The “ Hastings” 
is a fine ship of 2,948 tons. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


H. G.—All the back numbers of the Lonpon REapger 
are in stock aod on sale at the office. ; 

CaRoLine E.—The omission of which you complain 
has, we trust, by this time been rectified. 

J. G.—No doubt your request will receive the usual 
attention in the proper quarter. 

Francisco.—Alexander Ross's Nose Machine is, in our 
opinion, a most reliable article and answers fully the pur- 
pose it is intended for. f 

Jacque.—It seems that you have made some mistake 
in the lady’s name. You should write again, that is if 
you think it worth while. , 

. W.—A youth under twenty-one years of age is 
under certain legal disabilities, which, apart from the 
prudence of the step, render his marriage undesirable. 

T, E.—A little patience, if you please. In all probabi- 
lity you will be = dated i diately the pressure 
apon our space perm: 

Marcaret R.—Just state pay wishes in your own 
way, and give as many details as your discretion will 

rmit. 

Wittre.—As far as we are concerned the matter must 
rest-as it is. We have done all we are able to do to assist 
you. 

M. S.—We cannot comply with your request. Your 
| ——" cee should havo contained your own ad- 
ress, 

A. Z.—Your card of the 28th seems to answer your 
letter of the 25th. As we intimated on a previous occa- 
sion we are sorry we cannot accommodate you. 

Netty 8. S.—You have omitted to state for whom 
your letter is intended, and have thus rendered it nn- 
available. 

K, 0. G.—The mention of the age alone conveys but 
a poor idea. Many other details are necessary to give 
one stranger a notion of another stranger’s appearance. 

E, C.—You should give a description of your personnel, 
pon? be definite and embrace as many details as 
possible. 

Inquiner.—Knock-knees in children are cured by the 
application of irons worn by the patient and made to fit 
by a surgical instrument maker, 

J.8.—The case should be immediately submitted to a 
surgeon for his opinion. If expense is an object, attend 
as an out-patient at the hospital nesrest your resi- 
dence. 

E, J, H.—We beg to refer you to our former reply, to 
the effect that we do not undertake to return manu- 
scripts. A notice on this subject is constantly appearing 
at the bottom of the third column of this page. 

W. D.—Although your letter contains a great many 
words it is silent upon all material points, such as per- 
sonal appearance, disposition, and the mode whereby 
you will be able to keep a home and a wife. 

F. 0.—You should take as much exercise in the 
open air as you can get, and if the system after that 
seems to require medicine apply to a chemist for a suit- 
able dose. 

Sxowprop,—The handwriting is very good. The lst 
of October, 1859, fell upon a Saturday. The 5th of April, 
1861, fell upon a Friday. Your matrimonial request 
should have been put in a more distinct form, 

Nemo.—l. Certainly, if it is found beneficial to the 
health. 2. Injurious at night. The usual time for taking 
a cold bath in the bedroom is in the early morning, 
directly you get out of bed. 3. There is no objection. 

VW. 8. M—We are unable to understand a matrimonial 
rene emanating from a young mau aged eighteen. 

ertainly it is not remarkable for its prudence and 
should at least be well reconsidered. 

Coystanr ReEADER.—You could obtain the name at the 
office of the institution or by consulting any of the direc- 
tories. It is not our habit to publish the names of indi- 
viiuals in the way you require. 

T. R.—The volumes of the Lonpon READER are pub- 
lished pags If any particular tale is required, the 
name of the tale should be specified at the time the 
volume is ordered. 

No Sicyaturk.—l and 2. Consult the indices to the 
voiumes ofthe Lonpon Reaper. 38. ‘The works in ques- 
tion may be procured by order of any bookseller. 4° The 
song is onsale at all the music-sellers’. 

W. F.—There is an edition of “The Ethics of Aris- 
totle” published by Messrs. Longmans, in two volumes 
octavo, price about thirty-six shillings. The text is in 
Greek and the essays and notes are by Sir A, Grant, 
UL.D., the Prizeipal of Ediuburgh University.. 

G. M.—'The principal objection to the method of com- 
munication you have aiopted seems to consist in the 
fact that the writer is tempted to omit details necessary 
to be known, that is, if any practical result is expected 
to follow. 

A Sunscriper.—A common licence to marry can be 








obtained from the ordinary of the plese where you re- 
side, or his surrogate. The clerk of your parish church 
would direct you to the oudinaryy office. The fees 
amount to fifty shillings or thereabouts. 

Usa.—l. We think you should take pains to cultivate 
the acquaintanceship of nice people and go into society 
as often as youcan. Itis time you came out, as the 
phrase runs. 2. The colour of the hair is red. 3. You 
— send the photograph without any apprehension or 

ear. 

Yeoman or Stores anpD Friexps.—Your request is 
of that wholesale description—you have fired, figura- 
tively speaking, such a broadside—that you would take 
the breath out of all the young ladies in the world if 
they had received the effect of your shot as we have 
done, Happily, however, for the nonce we have shielded 
the pretty dears from harm and have preveuted even 
their nerves being shaken by your thoughtless explo- 
sives; we have consequently no plea to urge in their 
behalf. But in your own interest, for your Own sakes, 

ray besomewhat more considerate and gentle, and 
earn that Cupid likes a certain kind of shade with 
“you and I and nobody by.” 

Jonguit.—You cannot get anything better adapted for 
staining your bouquets of natural grasses than “* Judson’s 
Dyes.” Effectively arranged groups of “ ladies’ hair " 
(briza medica), ‘‘ fescue grass,” and other of our native 

make extremely pretty chimney ornaments when 
carefully arranged and nicely coloured. These dyes are 
also handy for multifarious domestic purposes, They 
may be used for ribbons, dresses, feathers, etc., also for 
colouring photos, architectural drawiugs, and even im- 
parting a uniform stain to wood. Any surplus can be 
readily utilized as an ink of free, flowing and effective 
character, and, best of all, the dyes are very cheap and 
can be used for any purpose by the most inexperienced. 
A GREAT MAN, 
Great? Nay, the man is never great, 
However high he chance to rise, 
When ‘neath ambition’s cruel yoke 
His true soul prostrate lies. 
I hate a coward who does not dare 
To wear his colours in his cap 
And face the world, his simple self, 
No matter what may hap— 
Who cringes for the public smile, 
And, in a masquer's habit decked, 
For but a little meagre fame 
Would pawn his own respect, 
Oh, baits of fortune and of pride, 
So paltry seen in Heaven’s light, 
That ye should tempt the souls of men 
From purest truth and right! 


So that I sometimes think that power 
And fame and wealth the soul assoil, 
And that the patriot must be 
Some humble son of toil, 


Who, doing well his simple part 

By wife aud babes and parents old, 
Keepeth a patriarchal law 

Withiu his little fold. 


And while his “ betters” fight for place, 
And many a “ great man” turns his coat, 
Goes calmly to tie village polls 
And casts one honest vote. 
M. K. D, 

Frortzet.—Numerous schemes for the attainment of 
an artificial memory have been promulgated, from Dr. 
Grey’s ‘‘ Memoria Technica’’ to the lucubrations of 
Beniowski in his treatise on ‘“‘ Phrenotypics,” but it is 
certain that the most successful living teacher of the art 
is Mr. W. Stokes, of the Polytechnic. You cannot pos- 
sibly do better than place yourself under his able tuition 
when you will speedily find that your remembrance will 
carry you almost as far as did that of the celebrated Por- 
son. Full particulars of the classes may be obtained at 
the Institution, in Regent Street, Purchase Mr. Stokes’s 
able little brochure on “‘ Memory,’ price one shilling, as 
a Ss By-the-bye. if you are interested in beau- 
tiful writing, invest also in Mr. Stokes’s companion 
volume on “ Rapid Writing,” which you will find an in- 
exhaustible repertoire of interesting information on the 
subject of caligraphy. 

Berxice, tall, black hair and biue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a tall, dark young man. A sea captain 
preferred, 

Apa, aged forty, would like to correspond with a steady 
man who would make her a good husband ; one about her 
own age, who is a tradesman, preferred. 

AvGustus.—The matrimonial propositions of a youth 
aged seventeen are not likely to be seriously entertained 
by any lady. 

Consrance F.—We should prefer not to be the “* me- 
dium" under the circumstances. We have read of cer- 
tain requeats being too much for good nature, 

Exma H., seventeen, medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fond of home, wishes to correspond with a trades- 
man who is tall, dark, and fond of home, 

A LoneLy One, twenty, medium height, gray eyes, 
dark hair, thoroughly domesticated, woule like to corre- 
spond with a steady young man, with a view to matri- 
mony. 

SLeva wishes to marry a young man, with a good trade 
and fond of home. He should be tall, dark and g 
looking. “Slena” is dark, medium height, goad looking, 
and fond of home and music, 

J. J. M., thirty-five, 5ft. 5in,, dark, just returned from 
abroad, would like to correspond with an amiable young 
lady from twenty-two to twenty-eight, with a view to 
matrimony, 

Lizziz W., medium height, fair, and considered good 
looking, would like to correspond with a dark youn 
Hee of loving disposition, good trade, and fond o' 

ome, 

Litzay, seventeen, tall, genteel, fair complexion, fair 
hair, dark, arched eyebrows, blue eyes, and fondof music, 
Respondegt must have a good income and be about 
twenty-six. 

R. H. A. is desirous-of-corresponding with a young 
lady with a view to soxprimony z is twenty-seven, of 





sation height, fair; loving, and not considered bac look. 


| E., twenty-four, tall, dark, wou!d like to corre. 
spond with a young man of stuady habits. He should 
= a mechanic, about twenty-eight or thirty, and fond of 

ome. ' 

. Rosg anp Maup would like to correspond with two 
young men in the navy. “Ro:e” is nineteon, dark, 
with very dark eyes, and loving disposition ; ‘‘ Maud” 
is nineteen, fair, and of a loving disposition, Both are 
good looking- 

SPANKER-BRAILs, a seaman in the Royal Navy, fair com- 
plexion, light hair and whiskers of a curly nature, blue 
eyes, considered good looking by his topmates, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady about twenty, fond of 
music and dancing, with a view to matrimony. 

Firtxe Jip Truss, seaman in the Royal Navy, dark 
complexion, dark eyes, dark brown hair, considered good 
looking by ‘his messmates, wishes to correspond witha 
young lady about eighteen, with a view to matrimony. 
A dressmaker, resident in London, preferred. 

Bee would like to correspond with a good-natured 
hee. man, about twenty-five ; he must be dark, but as 
‘or good looks it does not so much matter if he is loving 
and kind. “ Belle” is eighteen, 5ft, 6iu., fair golden 
hair, very dark blue eyes, aud has been brought up well, 
would make a good, loving wife to-a loving husband, 

ANNIE AND JENNIE would like to correspond with tw» 
youns gentlemen with.a view to matrimony. “ Annie” 

twenty, has a fair complexion, golden hair, and hazel 
eyes; “Jennie” is nineteen, fair, dark brown hair, and 
blue eyes. Both are consi very pretty. Respon- 
dents must be tall, dark, and possess an income of not 
less than 2501, per annum, be musical, and fond of home, 
* Annie” and “ Jennie” have each an income of 90i, 
per annum. 


Communications ReCBIVED? 

ALMAvrva is responded to by—“ Carrie,” who offers « 
loving heart and willing hands. 

Littte NELLIE by—" A. L. B.” a tradesman, in good 
circumstances. 

. . by—“ Gladys,” nineteen, She thinks she would 
suit him. 

Swowsatt by—“ Sunshine,” who thinks he will find her 
everything that is required, 

Neuuik by— Tom,” as he thinks she is all he’ requires. 
and by “ Cygnet,” who thiuks he is all she wishes, and 
wouhi like to hearfrom her. — 

T. B, by—* Lizzie,” ap auburn hair, blue 
eyes, very fond of dancing, and thinks she is all he re- 
quires, ; 

Royat Truck by—* Jeannie B,” nineteen, who thinks 
she would suit him, She hasa complexion, fair hair 
and eyes. and is loving and fond of home. 

Fanny by—“ Pilot Jack,” twenty-five, dark, good tem- 
pered, good lodking, and thinks he is all she requires to 
make a happy home. ; 

Asuantese Tom by—" V. A. L,” twenty, 5ft. 4in., fair 
complexion, dark hair and eyes, considered passable by 
her friends, and a good singer. . 

F. by—“ Totty,” eighte :n, tall, fair, very pretty, hasa 
loving disposition, is & good pianist, and has a good con- 

to voice, 

Witt1am by—* Agnes,” nineteen, dark blue eyes, 
brown hair, good tempered, domesticated, loving dispo- 
sition, and would do her best to make home happy. 

Ricarpo by—" F. W.,” tall, fair, considered pretty by 
her friends, well educated, fond of home, and would 
make a good, loving, economical, and industrious wife. 

Horace by—* Alice,” nine dark hair and eyes, 

ood complexion, domesticated, and would like to 

ear further from him ; and ‘‘ Ethel,” nineteen, medium 
height, dark, and considered very good looking. 

James by—‘ Annie,” twenty, dark hair, hazel ey 
rather fair complexion, loving, domesticated, and se | 
tempered ; would do her best to make a happy home for 
him, as she dearly loves true blue. 

Cc. 8. H. by—* Paulina W,” teen, medium height, 
good looking, fond of home, and can sing well. She is 
now in the drapery trade, bnt would gladly leave, pro- 
viding she could meet with a good partner for life, 

J. P. anp A. F. by—‘t Primrose” and “ Violet,” who 
are very pretty, rather dark complexions, aud of loving 
dispositions. Not quite nineteen ; and by “ Blanche’ 
and ‘‘Lilian.” “ Blanche ” is twenty, dark hair and eyes, 
is very affectionate and domesticated. “Lilian” is 
nineteen, has dark hair, and oe! gray — is 
tempered, and fond of home. Both 5ft. din. in height. 

C. B. C. by—"* Tegwedd,” twenty-three, thinks him her 
fate; “L. M.,” who wants a husband and is tall and good 
looking ; “Gypsy Queen,” twenty-two, who has ; 
brown hair, a merry face,and an excellent temper, is 
quite domesticated and fond of home ; and “ Alice,” 
nineteen, medium height, brown hair and eyes, good 
tempered, 


Att the Back Numbers, Parts and Votuames of the 
“Lonpon Reaper” are in — and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Everrsopy's Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


each. 
Tae Lonpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
eekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


e*s Now Ready Vor. XXIII. of Taz Lonnow Reaveg, 


Price 4s: ‘ 
Also, the TiTLz and Inpex to VoL XXIIL., Price Ose 
Penyx. 

NOTICE. — Part 142, for Fesrvary,’ Now Ready, 
Price Sixpence, post-free Eightpence, 


N.B.—CorresponDENts musr ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THR Eprror or “Tus Lonpox Reapgu,” 354, Strands 


+t We cinn>t undertake to return Rejected Maau- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, aathors 
should retain copies. 


Se ee eet 
London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Siraad, bg 
G A. Satie 
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